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Fine 
COLORS 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE OF THE 
FINE ARTS? 


In Oil - Water - Tempera 
Pastel - Aqua Pastel 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 














Gremlins flate Speedballs ! 


Because theyre sodarn clean working. | 


no dirt, no smudge, no waste, no fuss. 


42.5. they speed up drawing and 
lettering with triple reser 
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Sketched on #1029 Royal Crest illustrating board (rough tooth finish) 
particularly suitable where rubbing is required for soft effects. It will 
take almost any medium . . Charcoal and crayon can be used on it 
effectively 


Made in hot-press and cold-press finishes, Hurlock Royal Crest Artist Drawing 
and Illustrating Boards provide surfaces to give exactly the effect desired .. - 
whether the medium is Water Color, Wash, Pastel, Charcoal, Crayon, Ink, etc. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER . . . Only One to Each Customer. . . 


eget ’ 7D 
— A 
Get rid of Gremli 


with a complete set and you'll 


Send $1.00 (to cover postage and cost of packing) and the name of your 
art dealer, and we will forward the following assortment of one piece each 
of the following ten Hurlock Royal Crest Products (approximate size 
14x22 inches) 





ns for good. 


1029 Single Thick (Rough-tooth finish) 85 Super Royal 






4-ply Rough Artist Drawing Bristol 3-ply Vellum Drawing ew 
1031 Single Thick (Extra rough finish) 2-ply Smooth Drawing Bristo 
have a pen for every purpose, 1025 Heavy Weight (Cold-press finish) 2-ply Plate Bristol 
wry 1026 Heavy Weight (Hot-press finish) Pastel Art Board 





-HURLOCK BROS. COMPANY, inc. 


3436-38 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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1437, smashed A. D., 1940 by 


the Luftwaffe. Pencil Sales Dept. 
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mist in sky. Foreground building at 


left drawn with OB, 4B, B wedge points. 


with Eldorado pencil 3B, tones blocked 
in with flat surface of B& F. Distant 


Cathedral Spire blocked in with flat 
surface 3H. A flat 5H wedge added 


Church of St. Maclou, Rouen, France. Be- 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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HERE |S 
YOUR 


TYPE 
QUIZ 


1. What is a pica? a point? an em? 





2. What is monotype? linotype? upper case? 
lower case? make-ready? 


te) 


. What is a shoulder? a face? a serif? 


. What is Garamond? Caslon? Bodoni? 
Futura? Beton? Vogue? Neuland? 


> 


These are typical of the hundreds of questions on type and 
typography which are answered in William Longyear’s popular 


TYPE SPECIMENS 


$2.50 postpaid 


WATSON-GUPTILE }=PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Portrait of Hobart Nichols 
by Wayman Adams 


Here is a reproduction of the 
Wayman Adams portrait of 
Hobart Nichols which we 
trimmed to fit our cover, alter 
ing its proportion and super 
imposing lettering This half 
tone, though tiny, presents the 
picture In its’ true proportion 
and composition. It is undoubt 
edly one of Wayman Adam 
masternieces. So thought Henry 
McBride, critic of the 
York Sun, who wrote the fol- 
lowing about it when it was un 
veiled at the opening of the 
National Academy's 1942 An 
nual in its new palatial quar 
ters on Fifth Avenue: ‘Over 
the fireplace, just as it would 
be in a private house of like 
splendor, hangs the Wayman 
Adams's _ portrait of Hobart 
Nichols, the Academy’s presi 
dent, and, as it happens, this is 
the best portrait Mr. Adams has 
turned out in some years. Such 
i rising to the emergency of 
the event, such appropriate 
ness in the compliment in 
volved, has not been equaled 
it is not too much to say 
since the palmy days of Sir 
Joshua and his set So well- 
timed a success as this sets the 
Acadamy off on its new career 
most happily 

‘I don’t like to cail the new 
work snappy, for that might 
imply carelessness to those who 
are themselves careless, but it 
certainly typifies, in its execu 
lion, the reitish for speed and 
accuracy of the times we live 
in. No waste labor has been 
spent upon accessories, but the 
short-hand indications of the 
books and paintings in the 
hackground are distinct enough 
for any observer, and some- 
thing in the brevity of the 
strokes glosses over the fact 
that Mr. Nichols is attired in a 
business suit from a very good 
tailor indeed, and gets away 
with it. Business suits have al- 
most been the death of modern 
portrait painting, but it seems, 
after all, they can be painted 


Norman Rockwell again 


Many of our readers are already 
familiar no doubt with the news 
concerning the fire which de 

stroyed Norman Rockwell 

tudio on Mav 15 Two months 
later (July 17) The Saturday 
Evening Post presented a page 
entittea, \Iy Studio Burns 
Down.” It was a graphic rec- 
ord of the fire made by the in 
domitable artist himself, which 
only goes to show tragedy can 
he turned to artistic profit! 
We are very proud of the fact 
that Norman Rockwell was the 
subject of one of our most ap 
preciated interviews, in the May, 
1940. number of American Art 

ist. Ed. 








and Footnotes 


Home of the Future 


The post-war prefabricated 
home will be built around home 
furnishings at two thirds the 
cost of a comfortable modern 


residence Donald L, Hadley, 
Westinghouse consulting de- 
signer, recently told the Pitts- 


burgh section of the American 
Ceramics Society Such a home 
may be planned = ste} Dy step 
from scale models of the piano, 
refrigerator and other furnish- 
ings which you own or will buy. 
It will be possible to select the 
home in concrete, plymetal, 
pl ed or enameled steel di- 
rectly from the manufacturer 
agents 
Mr. Hadley, who has stream- 
lined everything from an elec- 
tric household iron to a hun- 
dred-ton turbine for the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, told the 
meeting at the Mellon Institute 
that the prefabricated home, 
made inexpensive by machine 
mass production, will be dura- 
ble and have a plumbing fix- 
ture designed as an integral 
part of each structure The 
machine and wartime discovy- 
erie of materials will give us 
art that we can truly cal 
the American art of our day, 
an honest art, truthfully ex- 
pressed without frills Every 
material we have at our com- 
mend ha inherent possibilities 
of beauty if intelligently used. 
One ot the hurdies to devel- 
opment of a nationa art of 
design theme for America be- 
fore the war had been the peri- 
odie tendency toward a frivo- 
lous fashion drunk, as different 
from sensible style as a Zoot 
suit and conservatively-tailored 
clothes Good design is honest, 
functional and simple, whether 
it applies to clothing or kitchen 
stoves 
Tracing the transition in in- 
dustrial history from handcraft 
to mass production, Mr. Had- 
ey said the switchover brought 
some ‘‘ghastly results’’ at first 
when an attempt was made to 
duplicate by machinery things 
formerly made by the simple 
tools of the craftsman. The 
machine simply could not faith- 
fully reproduce the shapes or 
forms of these things, and to 
overcome this deficiency, these 
monstrosities were covered with 
applied ornaments, such as 
repetitious borders of leaves 
and garlands of fruit and 
flowers 


Elmer Adler 


Traveled over to Princeton last 
week to visit Elmer Adler and 
his famous collection of books 
and prints. For the past three 
years Mr. Adler has been con- 
ducting study groups among the 
students, using his collections 
to illustrate his teaching In a 
forthcoming issue we plan to 
tell about Elmer Adler’s fine 
work and he has promised to 
assist us further with illustra- 
tions! Ed 


John Taylor Arms 


John Taylor Arms came in to 
see us the other day to discuss 
plans for a book which we all 
hope will see the light of day, 
eventually, under the Watson- 
Guptill imprint. This indefatig- 
ible artist is working on @4 
serie of etchings for the Navy, 
a project, which because of his 
meticulous methods, has kept 
him busy day and night for 


many months Mr. Arms was 
active during the last war as 
n officer aboard a Destroyer. 
Ed 

Obie 
William Oberhardt, well known 
to our readers, lunched with us 


the other day He had in his 
briefcase nearly a hundred 
photostats of portraits he had 
done of men in the armed serv- 
ce \ real graphic treat! 


American Artist 
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Letters 


Best 
Iam at present the supervisor 
of an art group consisting of 
military personnel of the field, 
and am using your magazine as 
a teaching aid. I find it the 
pest out, and hope you keep up 
the good work. 
Robert D. 
W/O AUS-AAF 
Shaw Field, Sumter, 8S. C. 


Not a Luxury 


Not being either an artist or a 
professional teacher, I felt I 
must cut down my own per- 
sonal expenses to meet the 
needs of a growing family. 

I have been sorry almost ever 
since. I find now that much 
information contained in Amer- 
ican Artist was of invaluable 
assistance in the management 
of my four children. I see now 
that the magazine was not a 
personal luxury but a _ family 
affair, so | am renewing my 
subscription, not without an 
expression of respect and grati- 
tude. 

Harriet H. Foshay 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Miller versus Brown 
Sir: 

Your statement that George 
Miller printed the first George 
Bellows lithograph made me 
think of the many evenings I 
spent in Woodstock listening to 
Bolton Brown tell about his ex- 
periences as a printer for George 
Bellows. What I heard from 
Brown, plus what I have read 
of his works, makes me certain 
that Brown alone should get all 
credit as the one who is respon- 
sible for the great work that 
George Bellows did in the litho- 
graphic medium. All hands ad- 
mit that George Miller is a great 
lithographer; but those who 
knew the lithography that 
George Bellows was forced to 
endure when he was beginning 
his lithographs in comparison to 
what Bolton Brown was able to 
bring him, will realize Bolton 
Brown did far more for him 
than any one else. 

John C. Menihan, 
Pittsford, N. Y. 


@ We are well aware of Bolton 
Brown's distinguished rank as a 
printer of lithographs and his 
association with George Bellows 
was a happy factor in Bellows’ 
career. John C. Menihan who 
wrote the letter printed above 
was Bolton Brown's last private 
student in lithography and was 
entrusted by Mr. Brown with 
his notes on the medium that 
have never been published. That 
John Menihan, who is a very 
capable lithographer learned 
much from his teacher, is evi- 
denced by the fine reception his 
prints have received at the 
hands of the print critics. Until 
about a year ago, Mr. Menihan 
earned a good living as a por- 
trait painter but at the present 
time he is operating a very 
rushing business making para- 
chutes for the government. His 
chief inspector is James D. 
Havens, painter and printmak- 
er, who has contributed to the 
American Artist. Editors. 


Give Us Crafts 
Sir: ; 

I have been a subscriber of 
your magazine for two years 
and in the main, I like your arti- 
cles, However, there are several 
points [ would like to call to 
your attention and trust you 
will consider me sincere in my 
criticism. For one thing, there 
Seems to be little material on 
craits—pottery, weaving, metal 
work, Many of us who are read- 
ers like to paint and make draw- 
ings, but our talents are limited 
and we feel that we can gain 
more satisfaction and standard 
out of the crafts. Can't you give 
us an article on Ruth Reeves 


September 1943 


which will tell us how she works 
and illustrate it with reproduc- 
tions of her designs and finished 
fabrics? How about a really 
thorough article on an outstand- 
ing potter? One who will be 
willing to tell us how to get 
started in this ancient craft. By 
that I mean, the best ways to 
select clays, method of “form- 
ing”, firing, ete. I'm sure you 
will find many readers who will 
appreciate a good article now 
and then on crafts and espe- 
cially since there are many peo- 
ple who have turned to making 
things for their homes due to 
the scarcity of many manufac- 
tured articles. 

Mabel F. Ryder, 

Roanoke, Va. 


@% Your editors promise not to 


forget about the crafts in fu- 
ture issues and we appreciate 
your concrete suggestions. In 
the meantime, our recent book 
catalog contains a generous 
listing of books on the crafts. 
Editors 
Likes Amateur Page 

Sir: 


I know I must be only one of 
many of your readers who are 
grateful for the Amateur Page 
which you have started in the 
June number. I hope you will 
continue this as a regular fea- 
ture. I found the article on 
problems of lighting very help- 
ful in my own work and have 
been able to apply the instruc- 
tion directly. 

Alice Place, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
What’s Wrong? 
Sir: . 

When I lived in New York 
that was several years ago—I 
used to see the exhibitions on 
57th Street regularly and was 
quite absorbed in the atmos- 
phere of paint and painters. For 
some years now I have lived in 
a New England town of 6000 in- 
habitants only 125 miles from 
New York So far as the in- 
habitants of this community are 
concerned, art might have van- 
ished at the time of the flood. 
There is no vestige of art inter- 
est here. There is not a single 
art magazine in the library and 
upon inquiry I am told no one 
ever asks for one. There are a 
few ancient volumes on art on 
the shelves. I cannot find a 
single persor. here who has the 
slightest interest in art. What's 
wrong? Is art after all a kind 
of plaything for a few art- 
minded people in the art-fevered 
atmosphere of the metropolis? 

&. Be "S:; 
Great Barrington, Mass 


Orchids 
Sir: 

In sending this renewal of my 
subscription to American Artist 
I want to take this opportunity 
to express my appreciation of 
your splendid publication. Noth- 
ing stimulates interest and pro- 
vokes one into really doing 
something in any field of art so 
much as reading the details of 
how others handle similar work. 

It has been interesting indeed 
to watch the development of 
an art magazine edited by two 
artists whose admirable work in 
their own field has been a 
pleasure and an inspiration to 
so many. 

In my spare time, to a great 
extent through reading of it in 
American Artist, I’ve had a lot 
of pleasure in seeing what I 
could do in etching and block 
printing. I have far to go yet 
but it’s a lot of fun finding out 
things for one's self. At the 
present time, I'm putting in 
quite a few evenings at the 
Hollywood U.S.O., making pen- 
cil portraits of the boys, and 
how they do love it! No pro- 
fessional models ever sat so 
still! This again was inspired 
by an item in your magazine. 

Lionel A. White. 
Hollywood, California 
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DRAWING PENCILS 


Whether it’s the Solomons, Alaska or 
North Africa, Kim-ber-ly drawing pencils 
do a real performance on paper. Their 





i 
Carbo-weld strength and smoothness — the rich 4 
blacks and delicate grays all blend to make the | 
ideal pencil for sketching or finished drawings. ... } 


If you aren’t already using Kim-ber-lys, try one. 
Write Dept. A., sending us your name and address 
with that of your dealer, and we will send you a 
free trial pencil of your selection from the 17 
degrees (6B to 9H). 


Ser 


Kim-ber-ly refill drawing leads for Draftsmen’s 
and Artists’ lead holders available in 14 degrees 
(5B to 7H). 


Wakers of Fine Pencils since (889 


eneral Pencil Company 


JERSEY CITY NEW JERSEY 
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‘“‘DEMAND THE BEST!”’ 





J.S.STAEOTLER,INCG. 


S3-SS WORTH STREET 


NEW YORK,N.Y. 











Bulletin Board 


WHERE TO SHOW 


AUBURN, N. Y., Cayuga Museum of History and Art. 


Oct. 6-Nov. 3. The Finger Lakes Region An- 
nual Art Exhibition. For artists and craftsmen 
of Finger Lakes Region: Counties of Cayuga, 
Chemung, Ontario, Schuyler, Seneca, Steuben, 
Tompkins, Tioga, Wayne and Yates. Mediums: 
oil, watercolor, graphic medium, sculpture crafts. 
Work to be original by living artists. Each 
artist is asked to send a picture of himself 
at work in his studio, if convenient, for the 
Exhibition. Jury. Cash prizes. Works received 
by Oct. 3. Prof. Walter K. Long, Dir., Cayuga 
Museum of History and Art, Auburn, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Field Museum of Natural History. 


Sept. 15-Nov. 15. Ist International Photographic 
Exhibit. For all amateur and professional pho- 
tographers. Mediums: Black-and-white or color 
photographs; no hand-colored prints. No more 
than four prints may be submitted by one con- 
tributer. Entry Fee: $1. For complete informa- 
tion and entry blanks write First International 
Photographic Exhibit, Field Museum of Natural 
History, Roosevelt Road and Field Drive, Chi- 
cago 5, Illinois. 


COLUMBUS. OHIO, Ohio Galleries, including Colum- 


bus, Cincinnati & Cleveland. Monthly, Nov. ‘43 
to June ‘44. Ohio Watercolor Society's 19th 
Annnal Circuit Exhibit. For Ohio-born artists 
or residents. Medium: watercolor. Jury. Honor- 
able Mentions. Entry cards and works due 
early in October. Mrs. Robert M. Gatrell, 
Sec’y, 1492 Perry Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


DETROIT, MICH., Detroit Institute of Arts. Nov. 17- 


Dec. 19. Michigan Artists’ Annual. For resi- 
dent Michigan artists. All mediums. Jury. De- 
troit Institute of Arts, Detroit, Michigan. 


LOWELL, MASS., Whistler's Birthplace Year-Round 


Exhibition. For professional artists. All mediums. 
Exhibition 6 to 8 weeks. Fee $1.50 per pic- 
ture and express. John G. Wolcott, Vice-Pres., 
Whistler House, 236 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 


MASSILLON, OHIO, The Massillon Museum. Nov. 1- 


30. Eighth Annual. For present and former 
residents of Stark and adjacent counties. 
Mediums: Architecture, crafts, paintings, pho- 
tography and sculpture. Jury. Purchase award. 
No entry cards. Works due Oct. 27. The Mas- 
sillon Museum, Massillon, Ohio. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Montclair Art Museum. Oct. 31- 


Nov. 28. 13th Annual, N. J. Chapter, American 
Artists Professional League. For artists born 
in New Jersey, or who live in New Jersey at 
least 3 months of the year, or have lived there 
for past 5 years. Mediums: oil, watercolor, 
pastel, sculpture and black-and-white. Jury. 
Certificates of Award and Honorable Mentions. 
Jury. Entry cards due Oct. 2; Works Oct. 5-10. 
Montclair Art Museum, Montclair, N. J. 


OMAHA, NEB., Joslyn Memorial. December 1943. 


Six States Exhibition. For residents of Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Kansas, lowa, S. Dakota & 
Missouri. Mediums: oil, watercolor, prints, 
drawings and small sculpture. Jury. Prizes: 
privilege of one man show. Entry cards and 
works due Nov. 13. Society of Liberal Arts, 
Joslyn Memorial, Omaha, Neb. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., San Francisco Museum of 


Art. Oct. 20-Nov. 14. 63rd Annual, San Fran- 
cisco Art Assn. For all living American artists. 
Mediums: oil, tempera on panel, sculpture. 
Jury. Memorial and purchase prizes, $850. En- 
try cards due Sept. 10, works Sept. 17. San 
Francisco Art Association, Civic Center, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Delaware Art Center. Sept. 26- 


Oct. 24. 30th Annual Delaware Show. For 
Delaware artists, pupils of Howard Pyle and 
members of Wilmington Society of Fine Arts. 
Mediums: oil, watercolor, prints, drawings. 
Jury. Entry cards due Sept. 10, works Sept. 
20. Delaware Art Center, Park Drive at Wood- 
lawn Ave., Wilmington 51, Del. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. The Butler Art Institute. 


Oct. 3-Nov. 1. Ohio Servicemen’s Exhibition of 
Watercolors and Drawings. For residents and 
former residents of Ohio now in the Service. 
Mediums: watercolors and drawings (unmatted) 
done while in Service. No size limit. No entry 
fee. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and works 
due Oct. 1. Secretary. The Butler Art In- 
stitute, Youngstown, 0. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. The Butler Art Institute. 


Jan. 1-30. ‘44. 9th Annual New Year Show. 
For residents and former residents of Ohio, 
Penn., Va., West Va., and Ind. Mediums: oil 
and watercolor. Jury. Purchase Awards and 
prizes. Entry cards and works due Sunday, 
Dec. 5. Sec’y, The Butler Art Institute, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


COMPETITIONS 


CATHOLIC ART ASSOCIATION will conduct a com- 


petition to secure ‘‘Applied Symbolism in De. 
sign and Execution.” For members of the 
Catholic Art Association. All mediums. Jury, 
Prizes. Designs must be received by Dec. 1: 
execution of the designs by Easter °44. Foy 
complete information write to Nat'l Sec’y, Cath- 
. Art Association, Studio Angelico, Adrian, 
ich. 


THE LATHAM FOUNDATION will conduct another 


Victory Poster Contest which will open Sept. 
Ist and close Mar. 1, ’44. Prizes and scholar- 
ships will be awarded. Announcements giving 
rules and details will be distributed after 
Sept. 1, upon request. John de Lemos, Box 
1322, Stanford University, Cal. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & AWARDS 


ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, URBANA: The Lydia E. 


Parker Bates Scholarships in Fine Arts make 
possible grants-in-aid to undergraduate and grad- 
uate students in the graphic division of Fine 
Arts for study in the College of Fine and Applied 
Arts, University of Illinois. Scholarships will 
vary according to the need of students. For 
complete information write College of Fine and 
Applied Arts, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDATION, NEW YORK: 


From forty to sixty Fellowships of $2,500 for 
one year’s research on creative work in fine 
arts. For citizens (or, in exceptional cases, 
to permanent residents who are not citizens) 
of the U. S., irrespective of race, color or creed. 
Applications must be received in writing on or 
before October 15, 1943, addressed to Henry 
Allen Moe, Sec’y Gen’l, John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Application forms will be mailed upon 
request. 

The Foundation also offers a limited number 
of Fellowships, for work in the U. S., to Cana- 
dians; and, on its Latin American Fellowship 
plan, to Puerto Ricans and to citizens of Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, Peru and 
Uruguay. 

In order to improve the quality of education 
and the practice of the arts and professions in 
the United States, to foster research, and to 
provide for the cause of better international 
understanding, the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation, established by former 
United States Senator and Mrs. Simon Guggen- 
heim as a memorial to a son who died April 
26, 1922, offers a limited number of Fellowships, 
tenable under the freest possible conditions, for 
research in any field of knowledge and for crea- 
tive work in any of the fine arts, including 
music. 

Fellowships are open to men or women, and 
to married or unmarried candidates. Fellows 
are normally of ages between twenty-five and 
forty years; but the Committee of Selection has 
been empowered, in exceptional cases only, to 
nominate a limited number of persons older 
than forty. 

The tenure of Fellowships will be adjusted 
to the purpose and scope of the studies of 
each individual. Appointments will be made 
ordinarily for one year; but plans which involve 
two years’ work will be considered by the 
Trustees. In special cases the Trustees will 
grant Fellowships for terms shorter than one 
year, with appropriate stipends. 

The Committee of Selection will require evi- 
dence that candidates are persons of unusual 
capacity for research, demonstrated ordinarily 
by the previous publication of contributions to 
knowledge of high merit, or that they are persons 
of unusual and proved creative ability in some 
one of the fine arts. Definite plans for their 
proposed study must be presented by all can- 
didates. 


LITHOGRAPHERS NEEDED 


U. S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION needs litho- 


graphs (artistic or mechanical) for Federal 
agencies. Salaries are from $1,752 to $2,433 a 
year, counting overtime compensation for the 
48-hour week. Minimum qualifications are ap- 
propriate experience or courses in lithography. 
No maximum age limits. Wome> as well as men 
are employed. For details, see Announcement 
#205 which with application forms is obtainable 
from most first- or second-class post offices. 
Send Applications to the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 
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When boy meets girl in America’s favorite 
magazines, the public looks for the name Prohaska. 
Brilliant and versatile, this popular illustrator is at 
home in many mediums. Five hundred stunning por- 
trait sketches of service men are a recent war con- 
tribution. 

Youth and romance are Prohaska’s dish, and 
he finds Strathmore Paper an aid in depicting them. 
Because Strathmore Artist Papers are so responsive 
to individual technique, they are the choice of many 
front rank artists. With Strathmore you, too, can work 


with ease, speed and confidence. 


Write for Free Sample Book. showing 
the complete line. Strathmore Paper 
Company, West Springfield, Mass. 
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Adventure In Woodstock 


Not hair-raising adventure, to be sure. Exciting 
adventure none the less. For adventure it is to meet 
and to know two such distinguished painters as Henry 
Mattson and Andrée Ruellan. To visit them in their 
homes and studios; to examine their pictures and hear 
their talk about them; to see how they are organized 
for work, how they approach their problems, the kind 
of materials they use. And to talk shop with them 
far into a summer’s night. 

Your editor found it so on his recent journey to 
Woodstock, New York, home of many famous artists. 
You will certainly catch much of his enthusiam in this 
adventure when you read his story about Andrée 
Ruellan in the October number and his article about 
Henry Mattson in the November number. 

You'll be interested in the contrasts between these 
two so different types of painters, each a master in 
his own sphere. One paints with just two brushes 
and has the messiest palette this side of the Rockies. 
The other is as neat as a pin and paints on a milk- 
glass palette—merely incidental but symbolic of fun- 
damental differences. Both painters will be presented 
in fully illustrated articles in Ernest Watson’s cus- 
tomary warm and informal manner. Oh yes: each will 
be represented in color, canvases selected for color 
reproduction by the artists themselves. 

In October you will meet F. R. Gruger, one of the 
first illustrators for the Saturday Evening Post and 
a great name in the history of American Illustration. 
You will learn just how Gruger makes those drawings 
which have made him famous. You will have a few 
technical surprises. If you are of the rising genera- 
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FISHERMEN The war news is so filled with the marines, and sudden collision with our own navai 
daring exploits of our men in uniform—dramatic craft. So here’s a toast ‘to our fishermen! 

pele sige on giionaseiagn taht caertn pig We have reiterated in these advertisements that 
thousands of men not in uniform who in a less the part which the pencil plays in war is a humble 
dramatic way are performing tasks comparable in one, yet it is a vital part, for without the pencil how 
value and sometimes supremely dangerous. could the details of the great war effort be 


planned? Among the pencils selected by the experts 
in charge of this mammoth effort, the Koh-i-noor 
holds a proud place as one of the very best. 


Among the many in this class to whom a great 
debt is owed are the fishermen. Quietly, humbly, 
expecting no praise, they go about their vital job of 


providing essential food for service men and civilian The Koh-i-noor can meet your most particular 
alike. Added to the normal dangers of fog, wind needs, too, for ‘“‘Koh-i-noor’” bespeaks supreme 
and waves are those of floating mines, lurking sub- quality at a reasonable price. 


Reproductions of this drawing and several others of this series are now available, and will be supplied without cost 
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THE SORCERER ILLUSTRATION BY LUCILLE CORCOS 
FOR “A TREASURY OF GILBERT & SULLIVAN” 


Reproduced by Courtesy Simon and Schuster, from the original color drawing 
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A Commentary by Stephen Lee Renwick 


If we all could look out upon life through the eyes of Lucille Corcos the 
world would indeed be a jollier place. Corcos is in love with people, with 
all the ridiculous and commonplace things they do. She’s not a philosopher, 
mind you, just a fascinated bystander. She doesn’t want to reform any- 
body or change them even a little; to her they are O.K. just as they are. 
Like Peter Brueghel, who is one of her graphic heroes, she is captivated 
by the pageantry of the human drama. Many of her pictures, like his, are 
alive with people. She has something of his genius too, in depicting 
multitudes of figures in large unified designs, at the same time giving 
minute attention to detail in every part of the picture. 

Take, for example, Suburban Christmas. Without a rather masterly 
handling of design that work of art would have been nothing more than 
an amusing bit of illustration. In order to accomplish such a miracle the 
artist had, of course, to rise above restrictions of the photographic point 
of view. Both perspective and scale were “violated” to the satisfaction 
of everyone except those, perhaps, who are only happy when looking 
through a camera lens. 

In Suburban Christmas Corcos gives us the naive delight of seeing clear 
through solid walls; of becoming spectators in the high school audi- 
torium, and enjoying the intimacy of family scenes such as the decorating 
of the Christmas tree. This is the kind of thing she does with relish. 
If you have perchance seen the original painting—it has been exhibited 
at the Whitney Museum and elsewhere—you learned from the grand- 
father’s clock in the little square house just what time it is. 

Corcos has that kind of passion for detail, for exactness in detail. This 
trait may seem paradoxical in view of the artist’s utter lack of academic 
conscience when it comes to scale, perspective and other traditional pre- 
cepts in graphic representation. As I see it, this is nothing more nor 
less than the persistence of childish delight in drawing detail for its own 
sake. And, for that matter, is not her defiance of the “laws” of repre- 
sentation also characteristic of the child’s complete freedom of expression ? 

Corcos began her career, as have so many, at the Art Students League 
of New York. She studied with Richard Lahey and with Matulka who 
seems especially to have influenced her. She says her early work was 
pretty much like that of other students although even in school her direc- 
tion was away from the academic viewpoint. Brueghel, as I have said, was 
and is one of her heroes. So are Goya and Picasso, particularly the latter. 
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EVERYBODY MEETS THE BOAT WATERCOLOR 


Her first professional work was 
a cover for Vanity Fair. That, of 
course, was a lucky break and it 
was followed quickly by important 
commissions from Vogue, Cosmo- 
politan, Red Book, Good House- 
keeping, Fortune and other publi- 
cations. The advertising agencies 
quickly took her up—she often does 
complete advertising campaigns. 
She did a set of beautiful illustra- 
tions for A Treasury of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, a book published by 
Simon & Schuster — later selected 
by the Book of the Month Club. 

Relatively few artists in the ad- 
vertising field achieve reputations 
as painters. Corcos is one of the 
few. Her paintings are invited to 
most of the big shows and are 
owned by several museums. Her 
acceptance in the galleries has in 
nowise changed her attitude toward 
her commercial work into which 
she pours her vitality and enthus- 
iasm. In this connection Gene 
Davis, formerly art director of 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
said: 

“Miss Corcos could, from the 
point of view of achievement, be a 

Continued on page 29 
THE PORTRAIT PAINTING 


In this gouache painting Henry Varnum 
Poor is doing a portrait of Lucille Corcos. 
Mrs. Poor is shown peering from behind 
the curtain. 
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SUBURBAN CHRISTMAS EGG TEMPERA 
Courtesy L. Bamberger & Co. 
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Coharkas 


AN INTERVIEW BY 


ERNEST W. WATSON 


The signature of Ray Prohaska is a familiar one to 
readers of Good Housekeeping, Red Book, the Post, 
Cosmopolitan and other publications where boy is for- 
ever meeting girl. 

There is a reason for this beyond the essential fact 
that Prohaska is one of the best craftsmen in the con- 
temporary school of illustration. He is an expert in 
feminine charm. His girls are smart; they are fash- 
ionable; they are glamorous. They are “nice’’ girls 
too. They come from good families. 

So I was not surprised to see copies of Vogue, 
and Harpers Bazaar lying about in Prohaska’s studio. I 
was surprised to see the artist actually making a hat to 
be worn by one of his Red Book girls. He could have 
bought that hat at Bonwit Teller’s—for a price. In- 
stead he looked at it, then took a taxi to 14th Street 
where he purchased a cheap hat form. Back in his 
studio with scissors, ribbons and a miscellany of mil- 
liner’s findings, in a half hour he produced a reason- 
able facsimile. 

Now and then Ray will even resort to dressmaking. 
Lying on a studio table was a rose-colored bodice with 
a dainty bow at the neckline. I picked it up. “That,” 
said Ray, “is a bit I made for a girl in a Whitman’s 
Sampler advertisement. Little more than her head 
and shoulders appeared in the painting. So the bodice 
and that bow had to characterize her as a girl of im- 
peccable taste, a good dresser. It is a bow which, if 
you were up on such matters, you would recognize as 
very smart. You know,” he continued, “women look 
at the clothes first—in illustrations as well as in real 
life.” 

Prohaska is not pigeonholed as a boy and gir! illus- 
trator. Editors will give him any kind of story. But 
I speak of his women first because they have so amply 
repaid him for the pains he has lavished upon them. 

It is not my intention here to enter into a critical 
discussion of Ray Prohaska’s work. I wish only to 
take the reader on a visit to his studio where we can 
observe just how he creates these illustrations that 
have brought him such enviable success. 

The timing of our visit is fortunate. Prohaska is 
at work on a double-page spread to head the story of 
Lilly of the U.S.A. by Vina Delmar. (This appeared 
in Good Housekeeping.) His procedure, which is typi- 
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Lew Tyrrell Photo 


cal of his present method, is pictured on the following 
pages. 

First, of course, there is the manuscript. Even 
though the scene to be illustrated has already been 
selected by the editors and a layout for the picture 
made by the art editor,* the manuscript has to be 
studied for character, action and details of setting. 
In contemporary practice, layouts are usually made by 
the art director who is responsible for the design 
appearance of the magazine as a whole. He has to style 
every page with reference to every other page. Most 
illustrators appear satisfied with this procedure. In- 
deed many say they are thankful to have that much 
of their task performed when they are handed the 
manuscript. Plenty more remains to be done anyhow. 

Prohaska begins his graphic work with innumerable 
pencil studies. In these he plays around with his com- 
position. Many of them are abstractions. 

After he has developed the composition to his satis- 
faction he begins to cast the characters and set the 
stage for the chosen scene. From the first reading of 
the manuscript the characters have been taking shape 
in his mind but he tries, if possible, to find models 
which conform reasonably well to preconceived types. 

Prohaska goes to great lengths to secure just the 
right properties for the setting. He stresses their 
importance in creating the proper atmosphere and 
giving conviction to the illustration. All the furniture 
and the accessories for this Lily of the U.S.A. story 
came from second-hand and antique shops in the 
neighborhood. The table, chairs, flower stand, lamp 
and table cover were brought right into the studio. A 
photograph of the sideboard, taken in the store, had 
to suffice. That is the only property missing in his 
studio set-up, as can be seen from the photograph on 
page 14. 

The costume problem was readily solved by a visit, 
with the model, to a costumer, where a gown once 
worn by a belle in 1914 was found. 

A photograph on page 14 shows the artist instruct- 
ing his models as he reads to them, from the manu- 
script, those passages which describe the action of the 
scene that is to be dramatized. The properties have 

* Gene Davis’ layout for this spread was not available to show here. 
Suffice it to say that the artist’s composition follows it quite faithfully. 
\ characteristic Gene Davis layout appeared in June American Artist. 
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Gouache Drawing on Tinted Paper 


been assembled. All is in readiness for the next step, 
which is photography. 

The camera is a relatively recent addition to the 
tools and equipment of the illustrator. What it has 
done to or for his art is a controversial question with 
which we are not concerned at the moment. The fact 
is that practically every contemporary illustrator relies 
to a considerable extent upon photography. The tradi- 
tional practice of having models pose for hour on end 
while a painting is in progress has just about dis- 
appeared due to the fact that a good model may receive 
from 5 to 15 dollars per hour for her services. Then 
too the good ones are hard to get. They are usually 
booked a day ahead for a specific hour the following 
day. So today, models are brought to the studio and 
photographed. From the many exposures made (usual- 
ly dozens of them) the artist derives what factual 
information he needs. Just how creative he is in his 
use of these photographs depends upon the artist’s 
imagination, originality and technical training with 
pencil and brush. 

Some illustrators rely upon professional photograph- 
ers for their camera work. Others have acquired suffi- 
cient skill to manager their own photography. Some, 
indeed, are accused of being better photographers than 
artists. Years ago, when Prohaska was working on the 
West Coast, he got his first experience in photography 
through working with newspaper camera men. Now 
he does all his own camera and laboratory work. He 
has all the necessary equipment in his studio including 
a dark room. He uses a f3.5 50mm Roliflex camera as 
well as Contax f.2 50 mil. He often makes forty or 
fifty exposures of his subject. Thus, he declares, he 

Continued on page 28b 
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Oil on Canvas 
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i 
One of many studies (16 x 7 inches) on tracing paper 
with abstract compositional arrangements 


Prohaska arranges coiffure—he is 
an expert on feminine smartness 





Prohaska found and photographed 
this sideboard in an antique shop 





Before making camera shots the artist goes over 
manuscript with models to familiarize them with 
the action they are to dramatize 


Illustration 


-experiments The pictures on these pages record the essen- 


The Creation of a 
PROHASKA 





tial steps in the illustration by Ray Prohaska of 
the Good Housekeeping Story “Lilly Hunter 
and the U. S, A.” by Vina Delmar. They reveal 


the artist's customary procedures. 





One of many photographs of the scene. Prohaska sometimes makes 
as many as 30 or 40 shots with his Contax or Rolliflex Cameras. 


Lily Hunter and the 
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This is reproduced from the “Comprehensive” in color, which was submitted for the 
Art Director's approval before the final painting was begun. The design follows quite 
closely the layout prepared by Gene Davis, then art director of Good Housekeeping. 
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THESE THREE HALFTONES illustrate Prohaska’s 
technical method of painting. 


Above: Drawing in line with brown india ink 
on canvas that has been toned with burnt umber 
or burnt sienna. 


Upper right: The essential light tones are painted 
in white and the darks laid in with monotone 
browns or greens. This is a tempera underpaint- 
ing. 


Lower right: The final painting is in oil colors, 
which are applied in transparent glazes and im- 
Pasto color. 
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PROHASKA 
Illustration for “The Last Hour.” A Good Housekeeping story. 


For this illustration Prohaska made many 


photographs. Three of them are shown here. } 
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HOBART NICHOLS 


Certain men are, quite unconsciously, leaders of 
men, moulders of thought, and masters of events. 
Curiously enough, they often have little realization of 
their own powers and, less curiously, make no display 
of them. They move through life without noise or 
pother, yet, as they go their ways, other men observe 
and follow. They are not the Alexanders, the Caesars, 
the Napoleons, or the Churchills; the world does not 
rock with their sayings or their deeds, nor are they 
headlined in the daily press; yet, within their own 
sphere and in their own way, these men exercise a 
profound influence and make a significant contribution 
to civilization. An influence may be no less potent 
for being unobtrusive. 

Such a man is, I believe, the painter Hobart Nichols, 
president of the National Academy of Design. Pages 
have been written and countless words spilled about 
other able men and fine artists, but the art world just 
seems to take Hobart Nichols for granted. Probably 
this is the highest compliment it could pay him. Cer- 
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SUNSHINE AND CABBAGES 
OIL 30 x 36. Grand Central Galleries 


ee 
ARTIST e¢ MAN ¢ LEADER an appraisal by Hohn ay or rms 


tain it is that his name is never mentioned, either as 
artist or man, except with respect, and equally certain 
that, whenever support is wanted for a worthy cause, 
he is among the first to be approached. And it is deeply 
significant that, in an art world full of differing 
credos, conflicting thought, and, too often, professional 
jealousy, Hobart Nichols is recognized by all, “right,” 
“left,” and “‘middle,’”’ as one whose integrity, sincerity, 
ability, and high idealism, are so far above and beyond 
question as never to need mention. 

First of all, the artist. As landscape painter, both 
in oil and watercolor, he ranks in the forefront of a 
school peculiarly rich in landscapists. Deeply respon- 
sive to the poetry of nature in all her moods, a sensi- 
tive and accomplished craftsman, Hobart Nichols rec- 
ognizes the two qualities which constitute the essence 
of every work of art, the spiritual and the technical— 
the ability to conceive beauty and the ability lucidly 
to express it. Between the two he preserves that fine 
sense of balance which merges them into one harmoni- 
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HOBART NICHOLS continued 


ous and intelligible whole. For all its apparent sim- 
plicity, its freedom from tricks and idioms and “isms,” 
his work is never obvious or literal. Tinged with that 
imaginative quality so essential a part of the true 
creative spirit, it suggests as well as states. Unswerv- 
ingly true to the traditions of all great art, he bows 
before the technical perfection of the masters of paint- 
ing, yet never permits the sheer love of his medium to 
cloud or compiicate the clarity and directness of his 
expression. His painting is forceful without crudity, 
sensitive without sentimentality, delicate yet never 
weak or tenuous, forthright but always in perfect 
taste. Seeing to the very heart of his subject, pro- 
foundly affected by its inner as well as its apparent 
beauty, his is the rare gift of being able to transmit 
its true meaning with that honesty and penetration 
basic with the man, and which makes a picture by 
Hobart Nichols a spiritual experience to be shared 
rather than merely a scene observed. 

Secondly, the man. That very uncompromising ad- 
herence to truth in all things which is the foundation 
on which he has built his art, is primarily responsible 
for the success of his relations with his fellows. As 
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president of the National Academy of Design and 
Artists for Victory, Director of the Tiffany Founda- 
tion, Trustee of the Metropolitan Museum, and guiding 
spirit of many art projects national and local, he has 
been prodigal with his time and effort in behalf of 
others. Classed as a “conservative” by those who in- 
sist on pigeonholing an artist, he has been unswerving- 
ly faithful to the basic principles common to the great 
art of all time, yet has preserved a liberality and toler- 
ance towards the beliefs of others which has com- 
manded their respect and loyalty. As far as Hobart 
Nichols is concerned, an artist may worship at any 
shrine, in any way he chooses, provided he do so with 
sincerity, humility, and the complete desire to do his 
best. Such an attitude, plus his devotion to duty, his 
sense of justice, his modesty, and his willingness to 
do anything he would ask anyone else to do, make him 
a natural leader of men and of thought and have been 
largely responsible for the wisdom with which he has 
conducted the affairs of every organization he has 
been called upon to head. 

As the artist, so the man and so the leader—per- 
ceptive, devoted, whole-hearted, and of the highest 
quality. 
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Hobart Nichols 
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Hobart Nichols 


OLD 


WILLOWS 


This drypoint 
was awarded the Society 
of American Etchers prize 


for composition in 1940 





HAY WATERCOLOR 18 x 22 


Private Collection 
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Photography by 


Lew Tyrrell 


1 Lithographic Crayon 
2 & 3 Crayon Holders 
4 Needle or Pick 

5 Razor Blades 


6 Felt pad for hand rest while 
drawing on stone 





THE CRAFT OF LITHOGRAPHY 
By George Miller 


Grease and water will have nothing to do with each 
other. Grease repels water and water repels grease. 
They will not mix. 

The natural antagonism of these two elements is 
the basis of planographic printing. Put a spot of 
grease on a grained slab of limestone. Apply water 
to the stone. All parts of the stone except the grease 
spot will absorb the water. Now charge a printing 
roller with an oily ink and pass it over the stone. The 
wet stone will refuse to attract a particle of that ink 
from the roller and only the grease spot will become 
inked. 

Thus it is readily understood how drawings made 
with a greasy crayon or ink on the stone produce a 
printing surface from which almost any number of 
prints can be taken. 

That is the principle of lithography: it is simplicity 
itself. But it is only the starting point. Since Alois 
Senefelder in 1798 first thought of applying this antip- 
athy between water and grease to the purposes of 
art, the technic of lithography had to be developed by 
much trial and error before it reached perfection as 
a printing craft. Even now, when the craft has been 
thoroughly mastered, the making of a really good 
lithograph is a highly specialized calling. 

If you were to visit my shop in New York you would 
ask a hundred questions which could not be answered 
within the limitations of this article. We can only 
demonstrate the principle operations here. But I trust 
that with the aid of Lew Tyrrell’s excellent photo- 
graphs I can at least give an intelligible introduction 
to a graphic process which after 28 years continues 
to fascinate me. 

It takes a fine artist and a skilful printer to make a 
good lithograph. The most brilliant drawing by a 
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Daumier will not make a good lithograph unless its 
merits are fully exploited by an expert lithographer. 
On the other hand, no lithographer can produce a good 
lithograph from a weak and characterless drawing. 

Every artist has his characteristic method of draw- 
ing on stone. Examine lithographs by Toulouse-Lau- 
trec, Ingres, Brangwyn, Whistler, Bellows and—in the 
contemporary school—Diego Rivera, Rockwell Kent, 
Raphael Soyer, Wanda Gag, Robert Riggs and Stow 
Wengenroth. Lithography, it will be seen, offers a 
limitless range of graphic expression and responds to 
the individual genius of every artist. 

For a contrast in handling of this medium consider 
the last two mentioned. Robert Riggs begins his litho- 
graphs by first covering the entire picture area on the 
stone with solid black. From this black ground he 
picks out his whites and light tones by scraping with 
a razor blade and other implements. Wengenroth uses 
his lithographic crayon pretty much like pencil on 
paper. This is the most common approach and it is 
certainly the one that is best advised for one’s first 
essays in lithography. 

My usual advice is to start lightly with a No. 4 
(medium hard) crayon, sharply pointed, and with it 
lay in the entire drawing, gradually building it up all 
over until it reaches about one-half its value or depth 
of tone. Then start picking up the darks and snap 
them up, using a softer crayon if desired, though a 
No. 4 will do it effectively, if a bit more slowly. The 
rest of the tones can then be adjusted to the blacks. 
A common error is to pile up the crayon in the dark 
tones. The experienced artist knows that a more cau- 
tious handling of the blacks gives better results. 

Most artists, of course, have developed their sub- 
ject very completely on paper before touching the 
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GRAINING THE STONE 


The abrasives seen in the containers are mixed with water and 


serve as grinding agents between the stones. 





THE ETCH 
After the artist's drawing has been made (see illustration, page 
21) the stone must be etched. An etching fluid composed of nitric 
acid, gum arabic and water is brushed on the stone as the first 
step in its preparation for the printing of the drawing. 





REMOVING THE CRAYON DRAWING 


The artist's crayon drawing is washed from the stone with tur- 

pentine, but the image of every dot, line and mass remains in 

the grease which the stone has absorbed and will retain per- 
manenitly. 
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stone. A good method of transferring it is to draw its 
main lines on tracing paper with red Conte crayon, 
Assuming that the subject is to be put on the stone ip 
reverse—so it will print as in the drawing—this trae. 
ing can then be laid down on its surface and rubbed 
off from the back. Since Conte crayon is not greasy 
it will have no effect on the stone and the surplus red 
lines can be readily brushed off. 

From the moment the freshly grained stone is set 
before the artist until it has received the “etch,” great 
care should be taken not to let any greasy substance 
touch its surface, which must be protected from the 
hands and fingers at all times. 

Korn’s lithographic crayons come in squared sticks 
and in pencils. When the sticks are used in a crayon 
holder the artist has a drawing tool which, unlike the 
pencil, does not grow shorter and shorter as he works. 
The crayons are cheaper too. 

Tusche, a lithographic ink, is applied with a brush. 
Some artists make considerable use of tusche, others 
never employ it. Brush and crayon can, of course, be 
used on the same drawing, as can all manner of tricky 
stunts such as scraping and scratching with the knife, 
needle and other tools. But tricks are best avoided, 
at least until one knows exactly what he wants to do 
and is able to bend them to high purpose and not be 
infatuated by them. 

Much could be written on the subject of drawing; 
but we must get on to our discussion of the things 
that happen after the artist has done his part. Figure 
1 illustrates the graining of a stone. This is to remove 
old drawings, scratches and dirt and to create the fine, 
even drawing surface so important to the draftsman. 
It is done by rubbing the stone against a larger stone 
covered with abrasives of various kinds. The stone 
to be grained is rubbed around on these abrasives in 
a semi-circular motion. A hard flint, called ‘‘brown 
sand” is first employed to grind off the image of the 
previous drawing. Then white flint is substituted to 
give the stone its finished surface. The amount of 
grinding depends upon the length of time the previous 
drawing has remained on the stone. If it has been o 
the stone for a long time the grease of the ink has haé 
time to penetrate to some depth and much grinding 

is required to secure an entirely grease-free surface 
The stone can be given a coarse or a fine grain, accoré- 
ing to individual preferences. 

Etching is the next step. Figure 2 shows a mixturt 
of gum arabic and nitric acid being brushed over the 
stone where it will remain over night. The purpost 
of the “etch” is not, as many people think, to give the 
lines of the drawing a slight relief, but to free th 
stone of grease which has spread out beyond the limits 
of the drawing itself. 

To explain this action, I have made a diagram which 
illustrates what happens when a single crayon dot (A 
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and B) is put upon the stone. This will tell the whole 
story because a lithograph is made up wholly of black 
dots. Gray tones are merely combinations of black 
dots of varying sizes with varying white spaces be- 
wweenr. In the darker tones the dots are larger and 
the whites between are smaller. Examine any litho- 
graph through a high-powered glass and you will see 
that this is so. Examine likewise a freshly grained 
stone and you will understand how the graining had 
provided a surface which, although it feels smooth to 
the touch, is rough enough to account for these dots. 

The crayon which makes the dots is a composition 
of oil, carbon black and wax. The only purpose of the 
black, by the way, is to show the artist what he is 
doing. It plays no physical or chemical part in the 
process whatever. 

The stone immediately absorbs grease from the 
crayon. The grease sinks in vertically (which is de- 
sirable), it spreads laterally—a condition that must be 
corrected by the “etch.” Without the etching process 
the original dot would enlarge as indicated by stipple 
in the diagram. All dots would thus run together and 
the drawing as originally laid down on the stone would 
not be duplicated in the print. 

The etching fluid is a mixture of nitric acid, gum 
arabic and water. The acid dissolves and removes the 
grease which has spread out and enlarged the dots. 
The original dot is protected from acid by the wax of 
the crayon. The gum arabic sinks into the crevices of 
the stone and (being resistant to grease) prevents 
further lateral spreading of the oil from the dot. Thus 
the original dot is preserved. 

Having done its work the “‘etch’’ is washed from the 
stone with a sponge and clean water. The drawing 
(in greasy crayon) is of course unaffected by this 
sponging. 

The next step is an application of pure gum arabic 
and water. The purpose of this treatment is to make 
the background (the un-drawn-on areas) impervious 
to the turpentine with which the original crayon draw- 
ing must be cleaned from the stone as illustrated in 
figure 3. Gum arabic resists the oily turpentine which 
will be used to dissolve and remove the greasy crayon. 
After repeated washings with clean turpentine the 
stone, which appears (in figure 4) to be badly stained, 
comes out perfectly clean as seen in figure 5. Here 
the crayon drawing has been removed and the un- 
drawn-on parts are perfectly clean. The faint image 
of the drawing is the stain of the grease which has 
been absorbed by the stone. The drawing, in grease, 
has by now become permanently fixed in the surface 
of the stone and will provide an almost unlimited 
number of prints. It can only be removed by grinding 
as previously described. 

Since it is not the purpose of this article to give 
intimate technical instruction in the craft of litho- 
graphic printing, several steps in the processes have 
been omitted, only those which are fundamental to the 
process being demonstrated. Thus between the step 
just described and the making of an edition of prints 
there are miscellaneous operations for the perfection 
of the stone before it is ready for printing. 

Figure 5 illustrates the process of inking. The 
roller, of horsehide on a wooden core, has been 
“charged” with ink; first applied to it with a putty 
knife then rolled out in a thin film upon an ink slab 
(a discarded lithograph stone is customarily used for 
this purpose). Before ink is applied the stone is wet 
with sponge and clean water. All parts of the surface 
except those covered by the greasy image of the draw- 
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THE STONE ENTIRELY CLEANSED OF THE CRAYON DRAWING 


The impression seen faintly on the stone is merely the yellowish 
stain of the greasy image remaining after the crayon drawing 
has been removed. 





INKING THE STONE 


A greasy ink, composed of burnt linseed oil and carbon black 
is applied to the stone with a horsehide-covered wooden roller. 





PULLING A PROOF 


The stone and printing paper have just come from the press and 

the first proof is being pulled. In a lithographic press the stone 

is rolled forward under a scraper which rubs the print off the 
stone. 
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OUR BIGGEST 
ART PROBLEM 


As Kevealed by 
ELIEL SAARINEN 


in his recent book 
THE CITY * 


Its Growth, Its Decay, Its Future 


This, no doubt, is an unusual way to 
call attention to a book that I hope 
every reader of American Artist will 
find a way to examine, nay to dili- 
gently study, because this exciting 
volume concerns the greatest art 
problem that confronts us in the post- 
war world—the problem of creating 
suitable living conditions (in homes 
and cities) for what we hope will be 
a more abundant life. 

Instead of an obvious “review” of 
the book I am going to introduce it 
in the unorthodox and, possibly, un- 
reasonable way in which I myself 
first entered into the excitement of 
its pages—hoping that, as in my own 
case, this fragment will invite ac- 
quaintance with the book itself. 
Thumbing through it hurriedly, in a 
first perusal, I was stopped by the 
illustrations here reproduced and, 
under the heading Medieval Design 
Conception I began to read, and to 
learn the—to me—astounding fact 
that the townbuilder of the future 
could profitably go back to the Middle 
Ages for both wisdom and inspira- 
tion; indeed that he must accept those 
principles which in earlier times in- 
fluenced civic efforts toward organic 
coherence. “The fact that these prin- 
ciples have been discarded or forgot- 
ten,” says Saarinen, “is the real 
cause of the presentday disorder in 
towns and cities.” 

The excerpt on these pages is, of 
course, but one interesting fragment 
brought forth by the author in a criti- 
cal analysis of past building experi- 
ences to serve future builders with 
whatever lessons may be derived there- 
from. 

The book is as important for the 
layman to read as it is for the ar- 
chitect to study because without a 
considerable weight of public under- 
standing the measures proposed for 
future building are not likely to be 
accepted by the people who, in a de- 
mocracy, have much to say about 
building as about other affairs. As 
the author warns us “the fundamental 
cause of this disorder and decay (of 
town-building) is the prevailing in- 
difference among the population.” 
The following section from The City 
is reprinted here with the Publisher’s 
permission. 


* Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York. 
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Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany 
A typical mediaeval irregular plan that produced good form order 


Mediaeval Design Conception 


“It is always fascinating to look at 
maps, with their contours and con- 
figurations of land and water, of hills 
and valleys, and of forests and culti- 
vated areas: and yet, it is impossible 
to detect the beauty of a landscape 
from a mere map. One must grasp 
the landscape’s real value as a three- 
dimensional manifestation of all the 
features embodied. Now, inasmuch 
as trees, bushes, and many other na- 
tural objects are essential to the land- 
scape’s charm, so too must buildings, 
building groups, and countless other 
features, be taken into consideration 
when judging the physical aspect of 
the town. For, in reality, the town 
is never a two-dimensional flat plan, 
but a three-dimensional embodiment 
of architectural proportions and 
masses. 

“In the foregoing, we have dealt 
with the mediaeval street pattern as 
a mere plan formation of two hori- 
zontal dimensions. As such, we 
learned, this street pattern is not 
only indicative of intercommunication 
and defense, but even rhythmically 
expressive of mediaeval psychology. 
From the viewpoint of design, how- 
ever, the plan’s two-dimensionality is 
incomplete, unless even the third di- 
mension, the vertical, has been taken 
into consideration. In other words, 
a plan as such is of little value, un- 
less it is an integral part of design. 
In this close interrelation between 
plan and design, the characteristics of 
the plan pattern must reflect the 
characteristics of the town’s archi- 
tectural formation. This means that 
the horizontal plan formation and the 
vertical formation of building masses 
cannot be separately conceived, but 
must be developed in organic unity. 
This development in organic unity is: 
design. 

“Considering now particularly me- 
diaeval design, one significant point 
must be observed; namely, that de- 
sign was developed in the mind, and 
not on paper. Obviously, the mediae- 
val master-builder possessed both a 
vivid imagination to see things three- 
dimensionally in his mind, and the 
ability to form and conform his 
buildings into an expressive and co- 
herent organism. All this he did 
with only little aid of graphica) plans, 





William Penn’s plan for Philadelphia 
Typical of the gridiron plan designed with 
scarcely any organic thought—a flat and 
spiritless scheme 


sections, elevations, and like things, 
so essential in the procedure of to- 
day. Mediaeval design, therefore, 
was basically spatial conception, and 
must be understood and appreciated 
in this spirit. Indeed, the town of 
the Middle Ages did not develop from 
a stylistically preconceived and fixed 
plan form, but from a three-dimen- 
sionally visualized picture of that 
particular town organism it repre- 
sented. It was not town-planning, as 
conceived today. It was town-design 
in the best sense of the word. 
“Comparing town patterns in the 
above light, it is easy to understand 
why the mediaeval irregular plan 


. produced good form-order, whereas 


the presentday regular plan—of that 
gridiron pattern for example—results 
in a three-dimensional form-disorder. 
Because the mediaeval town, as said, 
was conceived as_ three-dimensional 
design, and not as a plan configura- 





_ tion of mere streets, it was built into 


an organism of coordinated mass- 
effects. The geometrical plan of the 
girdiron pattern—or of any other 
preconceived pattern—on the other 
hand, was drawn on paper with 
searcely any organic thought. On 
this flat and spiritless scheme, the 
third dimension was placed at ran- 
dom, the result of individual inde- 
pendence where form-correlation was 
only of slight concern. 

“Tt is a matter of common sense 
that these two entirely different 
modes of approach were bound to 
foster their respective results as they 
did. In this respect both mediaeval 
towns and cities of today offer much 
of material for observation. The medi- 
aeval town of Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
is positively convincing of the medi- 
aeval case. In the case of Philadel- 
phia, on the other hand, one can soon 
find that the result was doomed t 
be unhappy; just as much as the re- 
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Malines, Belgium 


sult were doomed to be unhappy if 
someone were to produce a mosaic 
pattern by just letting someone else 
—or rather many someone-elses—put 
stone pieces at random into this 
scheme, stone pieces of any size, of 
any color, and in any place. 


“The above discloses that, insofar 
as the method of approach is con- 
cerned, mediaeval town-design dif- 
fered widely from that of today. This 
was because of very fundamental rea- 
sons. There is no one single uni- 
versally correct design method, for 
methods must spring directly from 
conditions of life. Because there is 
a broad gap between mediaeval con- 
ditions of life and those of today, 
the difference in the respective meth- 
ods of town-design must be corre- 
spondingly great. 

“There are, in the main, two char- 
acteristics of modern conditions of 
life which vitally concern modern 
town-design. First, the designer of 
today, having been for a long period 
of time imprisoned by imitative styl- 
istic forms conceived on paper, has 
to a great extent lost his spatial 
imagination. Second, towns of the 
present era are rapidly growing into 
large cities, which fact calls for pre- 
established schemes along which 
building work could proceed. The 
mediaeval era, on the other hand, was 
characterized; first, by a genuine in- 
stinct in transmuting the spirit of 
the time into an expressive form of 
its own; and second, by the slow 
growth of the towns, offering suffi- 
cient time for prehension. From 
these two characteristics emerged the 
mediaeval method of town-design and 
of actual execution. It was a step by 
step procedure; whereby any new 
building was fitted into the spatially 
conceived scheme, and whereby any 
hew step was controlled by the infal- 
lible instinct of proportion, rhythm, 
and form-coordination. The growth 
of the mediaeval town, therefore, was 
much the same as the growth of a 
tree: in the seed of the tree lies hid- 
den the potential power of the tree’s 
growth; and from that seed the tree 
‘8 formed into an expressive design of 
its own. 

“When we say, aS was said in the 
foregoing, that mediaeval design was 
basically spatial conception, it must be 
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Cross section through the 
sartorius muscle of man 


“The mediaeval town-builder, just as life manifestations in nature, sensed in- 
tuitively the fundamental principles that govern things in all creation. To prove 
the above statement one needs only compare, with a perceiving eye, mediaeval 
town plans with cell fabrics of organic life. Through this comparison one can 
easily discover much similarity of character between these two manifestations 
—the one an accomplishment by man, the other by nature. One can discover 
particularly a distinct rhythmic design in these two manifestations. Those 
who, off hand, deem the mediaeval plan disorderly for the mere reason that 


it is not regular, should have another and closer look at this matter.” 


understood that in the mediaeval case 
this means particularly ‘mediaeval 
space conception.’ One must bear in 
mind that conditions of life and spa- 
tial conception are closely interre- 
lated, which indicates that ages and 
races have their own characteristic 
conceptions of space. The Egyptians 
in the narrow valley of the Nile 
River had one conception of space; 
the Greeks, living in a hilly and color- 
ful environment, had another; the 
nomads of the boundless desert sense 
space very differently than do the 
Tyroleans midst their majestic Alps; 
and surely, because of vital differ- 
ences, the mediaeval space conception 
was bound to be very different from 
that of the Western World of today. 
Whereas we are striving toward open- 
ness and unlimited distances, the mind 
of the Middle Ages tended toward 
an intimate enclosure of limited space. 
Whereas we desire airier living con- 
ditions, the mediaeval mind preferred 
to dwell in dark chambers amidst 
narrow streets. In contrast to our 
‘open’ conception of space, that of 
the mediaeval was ‘closed.’ 


“The change from the mediaeval 
closed conception of space to the pres- 
ent open conception was a gradual 
development, running parallel with 
the gradual changes of conditions of 
life. As such the development was 
fundamentally sound. There was, 
however, another point in this devel- 
opment which was far from sound, 
and which has caused much disturb- 
ance in the architectual make-ups 
of the cities of today. Although 
this point in the said development 
does not belong directly to the medi- 
aeval case—being a concern of today 
—we will bring it into our discussion 
in spite of this. We will do so in 
order that we, through this, may still 
more stress the good points in the 
mediaeval understanding of space, as 
contrasted with the less good points 
of our time. 





“During the past century, changes 
in the understanding of architectural 
design brought about a state of affairs 
where the physical and spiritual con- 
ditions outside of the building were 
not considered important; but where 
just so much the more important 
were considered the outside style of 
the building and the space within. 


In other words, that space into which 
the building should have been formed, 
has been disregarded; while that 
space enclosed by the building—of 
which the latter constituted the styl- 
istic shell—has been emphasized as 
the very and only space to be con- 
sidered. This emphasis was brought 
to its climax when the theorizing 
esthete stamped architecture as the 
specific ‘Art of Space,’ limited to only 
that space enclosed by the building. 
Animated by this easy theory—a dan- 
gerous one—the architects, generally 
speaking, have since then designed 
their structures as independent units, 
almost entirely neglecting that func- 
tion of the structures’ outside forma- 
tion which has to constitute satis- 
factory street and plaza enclosures in 
the city. Much space has been en- 
closed by these independent struc- 
tures. Alas, much more has been left 
outside to vibrate in discordant dis- 
tress. 

“In contrast to this space under- 
standing, the mediaeval master- 
builder—not having been poisoned by 
the esthete’s spatial misteaching— 
built his structures to satisfy spatial 
demands both within and without. 
Every new building was fitted into 
the site like a piece of stone into the 
mosaic pattern. In this organic man- 
ner the mediaeval town was formed 
into a complexity of spatial effects. 
There were no theories to hamper the 
work. Intuitive sensing was the su- 
preme adviser, and thanks to this the 
mediaeval town was moulded into 
winding streets, into street openings, 
into plazas, into vistas, and into a 
playful labyrinth of picturesque 
groupings and perspective effects. 
From the depths of these streets and 
plazas, the building masses arose to 
form plastic skylines of gables, tow- 
ers and turrets. These plastic sky- 
lines—typifying mediaeval life and 
psychology—reached their loftiest 
peak in the elaborately carved forms 
of the imposing Cathedral. In this 
playful ensemble of building masses, 
the Cathedral made it clear that its 
outside formation was just as im- 
portant in the forming of street and 
plaza enclosures as was its inside 
space embracing formation. And the 
setting of the fountain at the corner 
of the plaza was not accidental or 

Continued on page 34 
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Taubes 


disc USSES 


Whe lisse = 


The following letter has reached me 
trom Mr. C. E. S., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
I am enclosing here a reproduction 
of a painting done by a child of nine, 
which supports your contentions (in 
You Don’t Know What You Like) 
concerning the paintings by Henri 
Matisse. Does Mr. Matisse intention- 
ally, by affectation, make his paint- 
ings resemble the work of children? 
Does he turn on the trick to disguise 
his lack of formal training?” 
Answer: I shall correct here the 
often-voiced opinion that Mr. Matisse 
is “untrained.” He is well capable of 
producing a mediocre academic pic- 
ture. This he has proved more than 
forty years ago, and he also knows 
how to draw fairly well. However, 
Matisse understood early that a mod- 
erate academism will not carry him 
far, and so he has acquired the Fauv- 
ist manner. Whether he had prac- 
tical motives in adopting Fauvism, or 
whether his was a genuine or semi- 
genuine desire to escape a rut, is im- 
material. The fact is that changing 
from one rut into another did not 
improve matters, but this “different” 
kind of rut succeeded in fooling a 
great many people most of the time. 
There are, no doubt, a few good paint 
ings by Matisse, and in some isolated 
cases this painter has reached the 
level of a very gifted child. This does 
not reflect negatively on the art of 
the pre-adolescent age; but, between 
the best art of a child and the best 
art of a mature individual there is a 
very considerable gap. As to the 
painting by Janet, which we repro- 
duce here, I state without hesitation 
that I do not know of a single flower 
painting by Matisse which could com- 
pare favorably with Janet’s creation. 
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TAUBES’ page 


Frederic Taubes, prominent American painter and authority 
on technical matters will, each month, discuss some phase 
He will also be glad to answer 
questions, technical or otherwise on this page. Address him 
care of American Artist, 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 
Questions will be answered in order of receipt. 





TAUBES’ QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


Mr. R.C.F., Elmira, N. Y., asks: 
While painting thickly with a palette 


knife, my colors go dull I cover my 
canvas first with colors thinned with 
linseed oil. Is this wrong? 


Answer: To cover the canvas thinly- 
in an imprimatura fashion—with col- 
ors diluted with linseed oil instead of 
varnish, is not a sound procedure 


rhis may be one of the reasons why 
i color wi become unduly flat. Other 
reasons for this occurrence may be 
absorbency of the painting ground and 


painting on a surface which is not en- 
tirely dry and well-hardened. A poor 
or too lean binder (linseed oil) will 
cause a color to dry out flat; slow 
drying colors usually dry to a mat 
surface Should the varnishing of 
your paintings prove to be insufficient 
to restore the richness of the colors, 
observe the precautions which are in- 
dicated above, and mix your colors 
with a little stand oil before applying 
them to the canvas. 


Mr. W.L.D., Weeping Water, Ne- 
braska, asks: 

Does your book, The Technique of 
Oil Painting, teach you how to paint? 
Answer: My teacher used to say that 
you can’t learn to swim on a sofa. I 
hope that my book will prove to be of 
some assistance to the readers. How- 
ever, the manual, Painting Step By 
Step, which will appear in the near 
future, will be more useful to the be- 
ginner without any practical training. 
(Watson-Guptill Publications. ) 


Mr. J.F., Richmond Heights, Mo., 
asks: 
Is there any grade of canvas which 


would ipproximate the absorbent 
quality o. illustration board? If so 
ean the loss of color brilliance be 


avoided? 

Answer: A pure gesso ground pre- 
pared with about 7% glue size will be 
ibsorbent Generally, oil colors, when 
applied to an absorbent ground can 
not preserve their brilliance as do 
watercolors However, a good meas- 
ure of brilliance can be retained when 
one paints very thinly, avoids over- 
paintings, and does not over-mix the 
colors with white paint. 


Mrs. H.J.K., Preston, Idaho, asks: 

What is the best method to remove 
dry paint from canvas? (Varnish re- 
mover instantly soaked through—the 
action of the turpentine was too slow.) 
Answer: Commercial paint removers 
should not be used on a_ painting 
First they contain paraffin, which 
cannot be easily removed from the 
canvas: second, they are too strong 
A suitable paint remover may be pre- 
pared by mixing benzol with mineral 


spirits: this compound should be tem- 
pered by an addition of 10% of linseed 
oil, which retards the quick evapora- 


tion of benzol and reduces its ‘“‘bite 

A mixture of 50% benzol and 50% 
mineral spirits will be quite powerful 
It will remove well dried glazes almost 
instantly and soften a layer of paint 
in a short time Relatively fresh 
painting will require less benzol. The 
admixture of benzol to mineral spirits 
may range from 10% to 50%, depend- 
ing on the age and hardness of the 
paint film 

Question 2: Are thalo-green and thio- 
violet permanent colors? 

Answer: Thalo-green is a commercial 
name for phthalocyanine green, which 
is an absolutely permanent color 
Thio violet is thioindigo, an aniline 
derivative of doubtful permanence 


Mr. B.N., Honolulu, Hawaii, asks: 
What is the best way to control 
trickling of overpaintings? How do 
you overcome the trickling of india 
ink, which often occurs when using 
commercial canvas? 

Answer: Any mild diluent, such as 
mineral spirits or naphtha, will pre- 
vent trickling of overpaintings. As 
for trickling of india ink, before using 
it, rub the surface of the canvas with 
diluted ammonia. 

Question 2: From the point of tech- 
nique and esthetic considerations, how 
do you analyze the technique of: 
Braque, Van Gogh, Degas, El Greco, 
Goya? 

Answer: All of these painters were 
technicians of high order. Braque 


has great understanding of textural 
effects combined with excellent tech- 
nical execution. However, he limits 


himself in the use of textures to 
nothing more than decorative purpose. 
Van Gogh used a uniform pastosity 
of pigmentation which, with other 
painters, as a rule, results in dullness 
and monotony. Van Gogh circumvents 
this danger through the sweeping 
rhythm of his meandering brush 
stroke Degas’ mastery of technique 
and understanding of the properties 
of colors sets him apart from most of 
his contemporaries. His traditional 
technique does not, however, reach 
the perfection of Goya, nor does it dis- 
play the refinements of El Greco. 
The relatively poor state of preser- 
vation of most of Degas’ paintings is 
due to the inadequacy of nineteenth 
century painting material. El! Greco: 
Although textural effects were not 
sought after in El Greco’s time (at 
least not consciously) the surface ten- 
sion of his paintings is enormously 
effective References to his technique 
may be found in previous issues of 
this department, and also in STUDIO 
SECRETS (Watson-Guptill Publica- 
tions). Goya's technique is patterned 
on the Venetian School and he also 
frequently used semi-dark underpaint- 
ings The esthetic affinities of this 
eighteenth-nineteenth century master 
are rooted more in the seventeenth 
century rather than in the dawn of 
the modern age 


Mr. W.P., Kalamazoo, Mich., asks: 
What are the advantages of the fol- 
lowing types of color: Stand oil, sun- 
thickened oil, maroger medium? 
Which color dries faster? 

Answer: I presume ‘‘types” refers to 
the type of the painting medium. 
Sun-thickened oil dries faster than 
stand oil Maroger medium was dis- 
cussed in my article in the December 
issue of the Magazine of Art. For 
your purpose sun-thickened oil com- 
bined with damar varnish (1:1) will 
be suitable An addition of one drop 
of a six per cent cobalt naphthenate 
(siceative) to two teaspoonfuls of the 
medium will speed up the drying 
process considerably without deleteri- 
ous effect on the colors. 


Mr. C.M., Springfield, Ohio, asks: 
While taking a canvas from a panel 
on which it was glued, a section of 
the canvas cracked. How shall I re- 
store the painting? 

Answer: It was a correct procedure 
to remove the paint around the crack, 
ince, as you experienced, such cracks 
cannot be successfully covered up with 
paint The bare spots on the canvas 
should be sized with glue, and then 
pigment filled in with white lead. 
Paint on this new ground However, 
the safest procedure is to mount the 
anvas again on a board 
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For Everyone 





Photo by Dr. Rene Breguet 


LARS HOFTRUP has achieved a splendid 
reputation for his landscapes in oils and water 
colors. He is essentially a great colorist and 
all his work reflects a sensitive reaction to 
light of various intensities, Atmospheric ef- 
fects garnered from such diverse places as 
Grand Manan Island, New Mexico, Southern 
France, and within ten feet of his own studio, 
have been effectively painted on canvas and 
paper, by this modern master. 

Lars Hoftrup has been the recipient of 
many awards, and among the most coveted— 
the Albert Gallatin Purchase Prize in 1925. 
Brooklyn, Cleveland and Phillips Memorial Gal- 
lery are among a number of important museums 
that possess fine examples of his work. 

During the past twelve years Mr. Hoftrup 
has conducted private classes in painting at 
his studio in the hills south of Elmira, New 
York. Artists have travelled many miles to 
visit him, for no one is more generous in shar- 
ing a rich painting experience. This artist has 
really practiced two arts—painting and teach- 
ing—his learning in the first made permanent 
in his works, and in the second, made inspira- 
tional in the lives of his many students. 

Museums interested in seeing his recent 
work may address Mr. Hoftrup at: R.F.D., 
Pine City, N. Y. 
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ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


Lars Hottrup Says— 





‘From the doorstep of ‘Arts Torp,’ my studio, to 
farflung Biskra on the sands of the Sahara, 
GRUMBACHER’S FINEST Pigments have been 
my steadfast companions—never having failed 
me in their brilliance, transparency and per- 
manence.” 


‘‘All the Grumbacher Finest 
Oil Colors are guaranteed to 
be superior, or equal in qual- 
ity to specifications estab- 
lished by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, and recommendations 
of the A mer ican 

Artists’ Professional 
League.” 





















The ab ove state- 
ment appears on 
every tube, togeth- 
er w ith complete 
descriptions of pig- 
ment and oil con- 
tents. 


Send us name of your 
local artists’ materials 
dealer and we will 
mail you gratis a copy 
of an 8 page reprint 
on John F, Carlson, 
N.A., and his work, 
with a plate in full 
color. 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 

STUDIO 
TUBE 1” x 4” 


M. GRUMBACHER 


470 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
BRUSHES 


ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 


* 179 KING ST., W. TORONTO, CANADA 
COLORS 
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WITH JUST TWO PENCILS 


Every effect in this delightful Kautzky drawing is 
attained with Venus Drawing Pencils 2B and 6B 
... To indicate the elm tree in the foreground, the 
flattened point of a Venus 6B is used. Foliage is 
sharply silhouetted by the same pencil point, with a 
slight twist and pressure on the edges . . . Short, 
curved strokes of a Venus 2B, also with flattened 
point, produce the trees on the rolling hills in the 
background. 

More artists, draftsmen, architects and engineers use 
Venus Drawing Pencils than 
any other make. They know 

a they can rely on Venus Draw- 


ing for smoothness, strength 
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and unvarying consistency of 
grading. 


a peed deta l 


Are you using Venus Drawing 
Pencils? We will gladly send 
you two free samples in any 
degrees you like. Simply mail 
us the coupon below. 


Pemetiis 


. 
PSSA KSSH SC ESSERE SEEKERS SEER EEE EEE eee ee eee eee 


American Pencil Company 
Dept. 166, 500 Willow Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 


in Canada: Venus Pencil Company, Ltd., Toronto 
Please send FREE samples of the two grades circled: 
9H - 8H-7H~-6H- 5H - 4H - 3H - 2H-H-F-HB-B- 28-38 - 48-58-68 
NAME and Title 


ADDRESS__ 
ae = — STATE__ 
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CRAFT OF LITHOGRAPHY (from page 23) 
ing absorb the water and are thus rendered unrecep- 
tive to the greasy ink on the roller. 

As the inked roller is rolled back and forth over 
the stone the ink, which is a mixture of burnt linseed 
oil and fine carbon black, adheres to the greasy image 
and the drawing springs into life against the clean 
wet stone. The stone is now ready for the press. 

Figure 6 shows a print being pulled from the stone 
after it comes out of the press. As the printing of an 
edition progresses the stone must be kept properly 
dampened by repeated baths with a wet sponge. The 
amount of water needed must be judged to a nicety. 
If the stone is too wet the roller will skid; if too dry 
the background will begin to take some ink from the 
roller. 

The paper, a fine rag content sheet, is dampened 
before printing. A whole stack of papers are wet with 
a sponge and laid between blotters before the printing 
begins. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that nothing short 
of actual drawing upon the stone can acquaint one 
with the infinite possibilities of lithography nor of 
the thrill of this graphic experience. Few who once 
put a drawing on stone can resist the medium, as its 
great popularity among contemporary artists indi- 
cates. I invite all readers of American Artist to taste 
its delights and I shall welcome them in the shop that 
Ernest W. Watson so interestingly described in the 
June issue. 


22nd ANNUAL OF ADVERTISING ART 
Publication Date Oct. 10th Price $6.00 


Send for Free Circular 


Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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PROHASKA continued from page 13 


has that many chances of catching just the right 
gesture and expression of an individual, and the most 
significant emotional interplay between characters who 
transact the given scene again and again as the shutter 
of the camera clicks. 

As the artist paints he has many of these prints 
before him. They serve as sources for a drawing 
which may not follow any one of them entirely, 
although it often does. It will be seen however that 
much of Prohaska’s creative work has already been 
done before he picks up his brush to paint. He cer- 
tainly goes much further in stage setting than many 
illustrators. Note for example how completely he 
dramatized the death bed scene (page 16) in The Last 
Hour, another Good Housekeeping story. For this 
illustration he made a most exhaustive search for 
models with the right character basis. He had the 
scene enacted over and over while he made innumer- 
able photographs. His painting is the result of careful 
selection of the best parts of many of the photos; plus 
the further use of the model for final check-up on the 
painting. 

Prohaska’s painting procedure is interesting. First 
he tones his single prime canvas with umber, sienna 
or terre verte. Upon this he transfers the lines of 
the pencil drawing which invariably precedes work 
on canvas. These lines are then strengthened with 
brown, waterproof india ink. Waterproof ink is used 
so that corrections made in the tempera painting (by 
washing parts off) will not obliterate the ink line 
foundation. 

Upon completion of the ink outline drawing, Pro- 
haska makes an underpainting in casein tempera. This 
is not a colorful painting. It serves principally to 
establish the values. The lights are laid in first in 
white; the darks and middle tones in browns and 
grays. 

This underpainting is then varnished with etherial 
varnish, a mixture of damar and turpentine, and 
allowed to dry over night. 

Before beginning the final painting, the canvas is 
moistened by scumbling over it with a 50-50 linseed 
turpentine medium. This makes it more receptive to 
oil paint. The final oil painting is done partly by the 
glazing of transparent oil color. Impasto color is also 





used generously throughout the painting. He follows 
the procedure of thick and thin painting throughout. 

I have written at some length about Prohaska’s use 
of the camera; this because his methods are fairly 
typical of the part played by photography in con- 
temporary illustration, and there is great interest in 
this new influence upon the illustrator’s art. While 
photography, as we have seen, is a much used tool 
in Prohaska’s studio I must not give the impression 
that his art in any sense depends upon or derives from 
the camera which, after all, is of no use whatever in 
the hands of one who is not a thoroughgoing artist in 
the first place. Prohaska draws directly from models 
at nearly every stage of his work. And when it comes 
to color, of course the camera must be laid aside alto- 
gether. 

Perhaps I should have used more of my space to 
speak of what is likely to make the greatest impres- 
sion upon the visitor to his studio. That is Prohaska’s 
enthusiasm for drawing and painting. On his studio 
walls are framed drawings and paintings of models. 
Cabinet drawers and portfolios bulge with figure draw- 
ings. I would like to have had space to reproduce 
more of these drawings which are a delight to see. 
They are the expression of accomplished craftsmanship 
and of devotion to the great traditions of art. 

Ray Prohaska was born in the town of Mulo on the 
bay of Kotor in Yugoslavia. His parents brought him 
to America when he was seven years old. His early 
years were spent on the Pacific Coast where he received 
his schooling and much of his early experience in the 
art world. After studying at the California School of 
Fine Arts he had a fling at almost every kind of art 
work — lettering, posters, theatre displays, political 
cartoons, still life and advertising drawings of all 
kinds. Until he came to New York in 1929 he had 
done no illustration work whatsoever. In San Fran- 
cisco and later in Chicago he did advertising drawings 
for J. Walter Thompson Co., Botsford Constantine 
Co., N. W. Ayer & Sons, Grauman Studies—and nu- 
merous other advertising agencies. 

Some of his first illustrations were done for Henry 
Quinan, then art editor of Woman’s Home Companion. 
Prohaska, along with many other contemporary illus- 
trators, pays the highest tribute to Quinan, under 
whose sympathetic direction every illustrator working 
for him was inspired to his greatest endeavor. 
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CORCOS continued from page 10 


snob, but, because of her mental make-up, will never 
be one. Her work hangs in the Whitney Museum and 
in the Chicago Art Institute. Her reputation as a fine 
artist is established. But I’ve never seen her indiffer- 
ent to a commercial job. She can’t be. She’s too vitally 
interested in art, whatever its destination. I firmly 
believe that if she were cast on a desert island without 
her color box she would still prove herself an artist. 
Her self-expression would burst forth in sand sculp- 
ture or glass blowing or fern knotting. And the world 
would be richer for art forms slyly depicting life 
there, just as it is now for the dry wit in her paintings 
of the fish market, the country auction, the hospital 
birth of a baby, or the arrival of the Fire Island boat.” 


Corcos likes to work at small size. She seldom does 
anything larger than 16x20 and sometimes her origi- 
nals are much small than that. She uses a No. 4 sable 
brush, mostly. Her favorite mediums are egg tempera 
and gouache; these are particularly suited to her 
miniature-like drawings. Her drawings usually begin 
with small thumbnail scribbles and progress through 
successive pencil sketches in which she develops the 
pattern, preparatory to her brush work. 


Lucille Corcos in private life is the wife of Edgar 
Levy, who is a well-known painter. Neither household 
duties nor the mothering of a five-year-old boy appears 
to interfere with a very large professional output. 
You have only to meet her to understand why. Petite, 
purposeful and vital, she knows just where she is 
going. And she knows the shortest distance between 
two points when in town on appointments with art 
directors and editors. 
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THE ULTIMATE IN FINE 
ARTISTS OIL COLOR 
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Grinding in Sun Thick- 
ened Linseed Oil pro- 
duces the finest and 
most durable colors yet 


achieved, 


Highest quality pig- 
ments of the restricted 
permanent list in grinds 
of exceptional strength 


and brilliance. 


Equalized drying times 


in pure oil vehicle, 


Purity and composition 


certified on every label. 


Used by leading 


American artists 


25 page, free 
descriptive booklet. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 Highland Ave, 


Norwood Sta. Cincinnati, O. 
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KEENER KNIVES 
RENEWABLE 


Here's the one kuife that's sharp forever! New biades 
different 
oarving. 


10c each and instantly replaceable. Eight 
aes -shapes for any kind ef cutting or 
Buy an X-acto today at your dealer's . . 
or a complete kit of 3 knives and extra 
blades. Be all set for any cutting job 
Sets from $1.00 to $3.50 
X-ACTO CRESCENT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. AA, 440 4th Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
Ve TURN 
RELEASES 


e 
Ve TURN 



















NEW BLADE 
-new knife 
ready! 





GIVES all HOBBYISTS Tr THE 
WORLD'S SHARPEST KNIVES! 





Where Artists Dine 


in 
FRENCH RESTAURANT 
TT Me iel Tie eats - CACO 


Always serving “PIPING HOT,” 
Tasty FRENCH FOOD. 


Luncheon 90c to $1.35 
Dinner $1.90 to $2.50 





Serving Artists for Forty Years 
SCHNEIDER & Co., INC. 
Artists’ Materials 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 














GLAZES - STAINS - KILNS 
COMPLETE SUPPLIES 
Made by a Leading Manufacturer. Write for catalog. 


FERRO ENAMEL CORPORATION 
ALLIED ENGINEERING DIVISION + CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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THE ART MART 


Old Wood Engravings 


J. Johnson & Company, manufacturers and 
preparers of engravers’ and artists’ woods, 
have in their possession many choice ex- 
amples of old illustrations engraved on 
wood by illustrators prominent fifty or 
more years ago. They announce that they 
would be glad to sell these blocks or their 
collection of prints made from them. In- 
quiries should be made of J. Johnson & 
Company, 22 N. William Street, New York. 


Drawlet Pens 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company of 
Camden, New Jersey, has recently issued a 
very inviting little folder on their Drawlet 
Pens. This pen offers points for every 
letter and line, round, square or shading, 
and has an adjustable reservoir of nickel 
silver which makes cleaning and regulating 
easy. The folder also contains some very 
interesting alphabets which are useful ex- 
amples for style. 


Fybreglass Eraser 


A very interesting new development in an 
eraser consisting of glass fibers has recently 
been placed on the market. For many 
uses this will be found entirely satisfactory 
for the missing rubber eraser. Descriptive 
circular may be had on request. 


Bulletins 


Arthur Brown & Bro., 67 West 44th Street, 
New York, issues a monthly illustrated 
bulletin in which various items of interest 
to artists are featured. If desirous of re- 
ceiving this, write direct to the company. 


Contak Shading Films 


A very interesting little folder giving in- 
struction on the use of Contak Shading 
Film and numerous illustrations of its ap- 
plication will be sent on request. This is 
accompanied by a folder showing various 
patterns available. 


Graphic Art Films 


The educational department of the Lithog- 
raphers National Association, Inc., 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, has compiled a 
bibliography on some outstanding films re- 
lating to graphic arts production and 
graphic arts products. A copy of this giv- 
ing the names and information about the 
films together with their source may be 
had upon application to the Association. 


Artists’ Equipment 
A folder describing artists’ drawing boards, 
drawing stands, sketching easels and paint- 
ing easels gives illustrations, dimensions 
and costs of different styles of equipment. 
A copy may be had on request. 
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WATERCOLORS 


give you the utmost in pe. 
manence, brilliant clarity of 
color, transparency and eay 


of application 


Laboratory methods perfected by 189 yea 
of manufacturing experience assure yoy 
the most permanent line of water colog 
obtainable today. 


A complete color range in generous-si 
tubes from 25 cents to 75 cents. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS$ 


44th STREET AT FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK,NY 




















Head on ar sens 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Cobalt Blue, Violet and Greens, Cerulean Blu 
Genuine Aureoline, Emeraude Greens, Cadmium 
Yellows and Reds, Ultramarines, Vermilion, 
Umbers, Siennas, etc. 


—Founded 1854— 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 


205 Fulton Street New York City 











DRY PIGMENTS 


Full strength cadmiums, cobalts, etc. 
CASEIN - GYPSUM - RESINS - OILS 
Rabbit-skin Glue, Wax, etc. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


HATFIELD’S COLOR SHOP :« Inc. 
161 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. - Est. 1898 


Rockport East Gloucester 








BOXWOOD and MAPLE 


WOOD BLOCKS 


for BLOCK PRINTS 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


J. JOHNSON & CO. 





22 North William Street New York City 
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YOU DON’T KNO# 
WHAT YOU LIKE 


A New Book by 
FREDERIC TAUBE 


A well-known artist and author of 
The Technique of Oil Painting tilts 
his lance at the sham in art criticis® | 
and offers a set of standards by whid 
the open-minded may determine the 
good and the bad in art. “One of the 
most important art books of the s® 
son.’—A merican Artist. 
Illustrated. $3.00. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPAN! 
432 FOURTH AVENUE 16, ®. © 
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» IN HAND 


—is mighty helpful when 
you need it—as you in- 
— variably will. Weldon 
Roberts Eraser No. 666 
Dough represents erasing versatility plus! 
Knead it between your fingers; shape and 
twist it as your requirements dictate, for 
cleaning, softening lines, picking out high- 
lights, as only a good dough eraser can. 





Two sizes: No. 666 
—medium. No. 667 
—large. At your sta- 
tioner’s or art sup- 
ply shop. 
» WELDON ROBERTS 
e RUBBER CO. 
Newark, N, Jj. 
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Try These Amazingly 
Versatile Colors Yourself 


Besides ‘extra’ brilliance, “extra” smooth 
working and blending qualities, Alphacolo: 
Dry Tempera colors are truly an “all-purpose” 
medium. With each shipment is a folder 
telling how easily these colors may be mixed 


for any or all of the following uses: 
® OPAQUE SHOW CARD 


COLOR 

TRANSPARENT WATER 
COLOR 

WET OR DRY STENCIL 
OIL COLOR 

VARNISH ENAMEL 
BLOCK PRINTING INK 
AIRBRUSH COLOR 


SILK SCREEN PAINT 
FINGER PAINT 


Send $1.00 for full pint of 
any one of 24 colors or 
$2.00 for 12-color assort- 
ment in ounce glass jars. 
Address Dept AA-943. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago Heights, Illinois 











CLAYS 


MODELING AND POTTING SUPPLIES 


Order From 
B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., Inc., 45-47 Park Place, N.Y. 





THE ART MART 


Carter's Paper Cement 
The Carter’s Ink Company has placed on 
the market a new product which it is 
claimed has nearly all the advantages of 
rubber cement and some extra ones. It is 
stated that this paper cement will mount 
thinnest tissues without wrinkling or cock- 


ling. It dries slowly and permits careful 
location of illustrations and text at the 


same time it makes a strong permanent 


binding. Further information may be se- 
cured by writing the Carter’s Ink Company, 
Kendall Square, Boston. 

Carvatoy 


An interesting circular regarding the above 
product has recently come to our desk. 
This describes a new product for Plaster- 
Craft that furnishes the embryo artist with 
material for carving, sculpting and paint- 
ing. A circular with information about 
the material and prices of kits can be se- 
cured upon application to this office. 

New Tracing Cloth 
A new tracing cloth, said to be moisture 
resistant on both sides has been given the 
name Whitex. To those using tracing cloth 
this is an important feature, for it guards 
against damage from perspiration or moist 
hands. This new cloth is ideal for pencil 
drawing or tracing, and the glass-like trans- 
parency of Whitex assures prints that are 
sharp and clear. Samples of this new trac- 
ing cloth will be supplied on application to 
this office. 

Who Wants a School? 
We are advised that an old New England 
pottery school has been closed because of 
the drafting of the owner into war serv- 
ices. If anyone is interested in buying or 
attaining management of such a school we 
should be glad to put you in touch with 
the proper person. 


Water Base Silk Screen Printing Process 


The American Artists’ Color Works, 5601 
First Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., has just 
issued a new pamphlet under the above 
title. This is profusely illustrated and 


describes the water base silk screen process 
employing water soluble tempera or dry 
tempera (easel powder). 

Several advantages are claimed for the 
“Sargent Water Base Printing Process.” 
It is stated that the screen is much easier 
to clean and requires only water for wash- 
ing up. The water base method is flexible 
and offers many channels of expression. It 
is possible to obtain both opaque effects or 
the bright and soft effects of original trans- 
parent watercolor. Another advantage 
claimed is that watercolors dry faster and 
may be superimposed with little delay. 

A copy of the pamphlet, which includes 
simple instructions and numerous examples 
in color printing by this method may be 
obtained from the company. 











Here is the place to buy your 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
Send for FREE CATALOG 
BERT L. DAILY, INC. 
126 A-East 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio 


Special attention given to Mail Orders. 











FOR PAINTERS, SCULP- 
TORS, DRAFTSMEN, SIGN- 





MEN, AND STUDENTS 


COMPANY aR Te A 
5 UNION SQUARE Phone pes oh aaa 7 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. a 
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S S RUBBER CEMENT CO. 


is still catering to the ART and ADVERTISING 

professions WITH A COMPLETE LINE of 
ART MATERIALS 

and you are cordially invited to visit us at our 

new large quarters or telephone your needs. 


314 N. Michigan Av Chicago, Il. 


Tel. CENtral 3373 
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FAVORITE 
Water Soluble 


SILK SCREEN POSTER COLORS 


(No Fire Hazard) 


@ NON-CLOGGING 
@ QUICK DRYING 





WATER SOLUBLE colors are the answer to all school 
problems in the ever increasing use of the Silk Screen 
Process. 

Think of the cleanliness feature! These colors can be 
washed from the screen, squeegee or hands simply 
with COLD WATER! No messiness. No special clean- 
ers. No fire hazard. Easy Working. These colors dry 
so quickly that no stacking rack is necessary. Ideal 
colors for posters, greeting cards, yearbook inserts, 
place cards, programmes, etc. 

Your choice of 12 brilliant colors and black and 
white, packed in ready to use consistency. 


Pints $1.00, Quarts $1.80, Gal. $6.60 (school discount 
in quantity lots). Order today or write for Instruction 
Booklet giving vaiuable information on the Silk Screen 
Process. AA 9-43 
Write for free Encyclopedia of Art 
Materials, listing over 7000 items. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


Artists’ hatertal, School Art Supplies, 
Complete Line of Silk Screen Materials. 


425 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





NICHOLSON'S 
PEERLESS 
TRANSPARENT 
WATER COLORS 


If Your Problem to Solve 
is 
COLOR 
LET US ASSIST YOU 
Colors, Stains, Dyes, etc., for 
Photographers, Artists, 
Commercial Colorists, Lithographers 
and Technical workers. 
FOR AIR-BRUSH USE THEY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 
ASK YOUR DEALER OR ADDRESS 


PEERLESS COLOR LABORATORIES 
) 


1AMOND PLACE ROCHESTER, N. Y 


COLOR MAKERS SINCE 1885 
SLSAS ASS ASA 
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Why not send for our 
FREE CATALOG 
Describing 300 Art and Craft Books 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


330 W. 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 








* YOU CAN GET CRAFTWORK SUPPLIES 
Leather, Pottery, 20 Other Crafts 
Send for New Catalog No. 12-A and No. 
11-CD Containing Completely Up-to-Date In- 
formation Based on the Latest Priority Ruling 

—Free On Request. 





64 STANHOPE ST) 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE AMATEUR 


Frederic Taubes 


discusses 





The following excerpts are from 


PAINTING STEP BY STEP 


Mr. Taubes’ forthcoming book 


PAINTING TOOLS—BRUSHES 


As a rule, very little attention is giv- 
en by the professional painter and 
amateur alike to that all important 
painting tool—the brush. The brush 
is to the painter what the bow is to 
the violinist, and the serious violinist 
pays great attention and gives great 
care to this implement. 

I have never yet failed to discover 
in the paintbox of the art student an 
array of brushes that is entirely use- 
less and which constitutes a serious 
impediment, rather than a help, to 
the practitioner in carrying out his 
task of painting. One should keep in 
mind that the physical properties of 
the brush will imprint their char- 
acteristics on the canvas with telling 
results; that is, the appearance of the 
painting will reflect the nature of this 
tool. 

Let us here divide the brushes into 
three principal categories: 1. bristle 
brushes; 2. sable brushes; 3. blend- 
ers. The bristle brush will produce 
a firm stroke of a rather sharp con- 
figuration. The sable brush, on the 
other hand, will be responsible for a 
smoother surface. The blenders will 
leave hardly any imprint on the paint 
surface. 





BRISTLE BRUSHES 


The bristle brush is manufactured 
in two varieties, one having short and 
the other long bristles. Both of these 
brushes behave differently in han- 
dling. The short bristles can pick up 
a great load of pigment from the 
palette because of the greater resi- 
lience of the bristles. But the short 
bristles do not have the elasticity of 
the longer hair, hence their stroke 
will be less fluid, and will leave a 
deeper mark on the surface. 

Bristle brushes range in size up to 
No. 12, the latter being about one inch 
in width. There are, besides, larger 
brushes, but these seldom find use in 
easel painting. In sizes 4 to 12 the 
short bristle brush will be quite prac- 
tical. Should a brush smaller than 
No. 4 be needed, a sable brush will be 
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Bristle Brushes Sable 


more appropriate than a bristle brush. 
Long-bristle brushes are practical in 
sizes 6 to 10. There are also round- 
bristle brushes on the market, but 
these are quite useless. Round brushes 
should be made of soft hair such as 
sable. 


SABLE BRUSHES 


The size of the round sable brush 
ranges up to No, 22. The sizes small- 
er than No. 4 are chiefly used in 
miniature painting. For draftsman- 
like effects, for outlining, for paint- 
ing details, these round sable brushes 
are indispensable. They produce fluid 
unimpeded strokes, and transmit more 
readily the characteristic handwriting 
of the painter. The best quality of 
soft hair is red sable and the longer 
hair, the longer the lifetime of the 
brush. Hair that is too long, however, 
will lack the necessary resilience for 
the manipulation of oil paint. The 
wooden handles of these brushes 
should be long, so as to fit with the 
other brushes held in one’s hand. 

Flat sable brushes vary in size up 
to No. 16, which is about five-eighths 
of an inch in width, and which will 
prove sufficient for easel painting 
even of a large dimension. Sable 
brushes may also be obtained in sizes 
of one inch or more; the smallest size 
for practical purposes is about No. 6. 
In choosing a flat sable brush, one 
should select one with as long hair as 
possible, since the delicate hairs wear 
off easily. 


BLENDERS 


The blenders are manufactured 
from a soft hair of wide variety. This 
brush will serve to effect delicate 
tonal transitions, since its soft hair 
will not exert any pressure on the 
paint surface. Two blenders, in sizes 
of half an inch and one inch, will be 
adequate for all purposes. The shape 
of the blenders vary from flat to semi- 
round and round, but the flatter va- 
riety will be more suitable for blend- 
ing. 

For varnishing well-dried paint- 
ings, one should employ a long bristle 
brush; but the cheap house-painter’s 


Brushes 


Blende:s 


brush (one inch wide or less) will 
also be very suitable for this purpose. 
One should, however, take into con- 
sideration that on paintings which 
are only a few months old, thin trans- 
parent color passages—glazes as we 
call them—may be injured under a 
harsh treatment of the bristle brush. 
(Varnishes have a slight solvent ac- 
tion on the oil paint)! Therefore, on 
such paintings, as well as on freshly 
finished paintings, the retouching 
varnish should be applied with a soft- 
hair brush. A sable brush is a very 
good tool for this purpose, of course, 
but it is expensive and quickly wears 
out when used for varnishing. A 
more economical brush, which is 
equally practical, will be the com- 
mon, round watercolor brush of a 
rather large size. 

Paint brushes are made from hair 
which has not been trimmed. Cutting 
of the natural ends of the hair ren- 
ders it unfit for use in paint brushes. 
One should remember when buying a 
brush that it is always good economy 
to buy the more expensive one, since 
it will outlast the cheap product many 
times, 


HOW TO CLEAN BRUSHES 


It is not only the quality of a brush, 
nor the working method of a painter 
which accounts for the life span of a 
brush, but the care bestowed upon it 
by proper cleaning. Brushes should 
be washed with soap and water and 
special care should be taken to remove 
every trace of paint from the neck of 
the ferrule where the decay of the 
bristles usually starts. To effect a 
complete removal of oil paint, a pro- 
longed lathering of the brush by rub- 
bing it gently on the palm of one’s 
hand and squeezing the bristles or 
sable hair between the fingers is es- 
sential. 

Brushes which have become hard- 
ened through an oil paint residue 
should be soaked in a strong solvent 
such as benzene, painter’s thinner or 
paint remover and then washed with 
soap and water. A_resin-hardened 
brush may be easily softened by 
means of turpentine or any of the 
mentioned petrol solvents. 
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THE EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION | 


250 EAST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


MARGARET F. S. GLACE - PRESIDENT 
yea OF TEACHER EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
WARYLAND INSTITUTE. BALTIMORE, MD. 


, In January 1942, with our country 
entering the war, widespread doubt 
was expressed as to the desirability 
of having a convention because of 
transportation difficulties, the possi- 
bility of increased income taxes, the 
danger of bombing in New York and 
for other reasons. However, the pro- 
gram was changed to better meet 
wartime needs, attendance surpassed 
all estimates and we enjoyed one of 
our most successful meetings. 

In the fall of 1942, the future 
looked even more uncertain; previous 
problems became intensified and, O. D. 
T. asked that all conventions be can- 
celled. The Council decided to forego 
the convention for the year and in 
its place to encourage local meetings 
of its members. It also arranged with 
the American Artist to provide each 
member with a year’s subscription to 
that magazine which has served as 
our official Bulletin for the year. 
Through its pages our members have 
been kept in contact with progress in 
the field of art education today as 
well as with inspirational material on 
the creative and technical phases of 
art. 

A partial summary of local meet- 
ings which actually took place in our 
territory shows that art teachers are 
very much interested in getting to- 
gether despite many obstacles. The 
following resumé has been prepared 
“for the record” as well as for pos- 
sible future suggestions: 

ALBANY, New York: a Discussion 
of Current Problems in Art and Me- 
chanical Drawing sponsored by the 
State Department. Mr. Eugen Peter- 
sen of Pratt Institute, speaker. Mrs. 
Sara B. Kimmey, Chairman. School 
exhibit arranged by Mr. Herbert 
Steinke, Director of Art in Albany. 
Teachers of the upper Hudson River 
Valley attended. 

BALTIMORE, Maryland: Discussion 
of an Art Program to Meet Present 
Challenges and Current Classroom 
Problems. Speakers and Panel. Chair- 
men—Miss Olive Jobes. Baltimore 
County Board of Ed. and Miss Glace. 

BOsTON, Massachusetts: Discussion 
To Clarify Aims and Methods in 
Teaching for the Duration. Speakers 
included Mr. Elbridge Grover, Supt. 
of Schools, Reading, Mass., and Dean 
Henry W. Holmes of Harvard. Miss 
Helen E. Cleaves was chairman. Over 
fifty communities were represented. 

BURLINGTON, Vermont: A meeting 

eld in connection with the Second 
Annual Vermont Children’s Art and 
Craft Exhibit. Organized by Miss 
Rebecca Gallagher, State Craft Di- 
rector and Miss Ruth W. Coburn. 

CAMDEN, New Jersey: A dinner 
meeting with general discussion on 
Contributions of Art Education to the 
War Effort. Speakers and discus- 


sion. Miss P. J. VanderMark pre- 
sided. Local chairman—Miss Mar- 


faret M. Hall. 

oDaNBuRY, Connecticut: Arts and 
ratte Values for Today’s Children 
@ Mr. Edward T. Hall of Universal 
chool of Handicrafts. Also craft 
*monstrations. Chairman, Miss Hazel 
obias, S. T. C. Danbury. 


September 1949 
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TRENTON, NEW JERSEY #& & & *¥& 


HAVERFORD Township, Brookline, 
Pennsylvania: A two day workshop 
in a Philadelphia hotel with demon- 
strations and help by teachers. Eighty 
children and nine supply houses par- 
ticipated. Miss Alice Steward, chair- 
man. Mr. Maurice Chuse, chairman 
of Defense Display. Over 4500 at- 
tended. 

KUTZTOWN, Pennsylvania: The 5th 
Annual Eastern Pennsylvania (two 
day) Conference on Art Education. 
Topic: Art on the Home Front. An 
art workshop, speakers, conferences, 
discussions, demonstrations, films, ex- 
hibit, luncheon and dinner. Eight 
supply houses assisted with the work- 
shop. Dr. Italo deFrancesco, Director 
of the department of Art Education, 
S.T.C. Kutztown, was general chair- 
man. 

NEw York City: A talk and dis- 
cussion on Art Careers, Present and 
Postwar Possibilities. Speaker: Miss 
Margaret Howser, Career Editor— 
“Mademoiselle” A Fashion Promen- 
ade by students of the Franklin 
School of Professional Arts. “Fore- 
casts” by Miss Mary Brandt, Arts 
and Skills Division of the Red Cross, 
Miss Michelle Murphy, Brooklyn Mu- 
seum. Chairman: Mr. Charles M. 
Robertson of Pratt Institute. 

NEW YorK City: A Wartime Con- 
ference of the Art Department of the 
N. J. Vocational and Arts Associa- 
tion. Speakers, slides, film and ex- 
hibit. Chairman, Miss Emma S. Dag- 
get, Supervisor of Art, Kearny, N. J. 

New York City: An Exploratory 
Conference on The Function of the 
Arts in Personality Development. 
Speakers: Dr. Laurette Bender, Psy- 
chiatric Dept. Bellevue Hospital and 
Mrs. Trude Schmidl-Waehner of 
Sarah Lawrence College. Leader of 
Discussion; Dr. William H. Bristow, 
N.Y.C. Board of Education. Chair- 
man: Mr. Richard F. Bach, Dean of 
Education and Extension, Metropoli- 
tan Museum. 

NEW YorK City: A meeting of the 
Committee on Art in American Edu- 
cation and Society. Chairman: Mr. 
Victor D’Amico, Museum Modern Art. 

ONEONTA, New York: A meeting 
sponsored by the art department of 
the Oneonta State Teachers College. 
Miss Rachel Taylor, Chairman. 

PENNSYLVANIA: held eight regular 
meetings in the State Association 
Conference Districts as well as the 
annual State Art meeting in Harris- 
burg, under the general direction of 
Dr. C. V. Kirby. Pittsburgh held its 
annual meeting under Mr. Elmer A. 
Stephan. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania: Art 
Education Conference at the Museum 
School of Industrial Arts. Mrs. Evelyn 
Pennegar was chairman. 

PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island: An all 
day Design Workshop conducted by 
Miss Alma Pratt, Director Inter- 
national School of Art. At another 
meeting, Mr. William Longyear of 
Pratt Institute gave an _ illustrated 
lecture on Graphic Art in the War 
Effort. Chairman: Miss Muriel 
Negus. 

Continued on page 35 


DANA P. VAUGHAN - VICE-PRESIDENT | 
DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS | 
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Wade easy, with 


“Prang 


TEXTILE 
COLORS 





N OW you can decorate textiles with your own 
designs in rich, brilliant colors, permanent to sun, 
washing, dry-cleaning—with the same ease with 
which you use water colors or oils. 

There is absolutely no limit to what you can do 
with these colors applied with stencil, silk 
screen, block printing, free brush or air brush 
on all cotton, linen or rayon fabrics. 

Try creation in a new field. Decorate wall hang- 
ings, draperies, even articles of personal attire 
with your own individual designs. 

A NEW BOOKLET, a guide to textile design 
with PRANG TEXTILE COLORS, will soon be 
off the press. Shall we reserve a copy for you? 
Send 25c to Dept. 37. 


e Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


. ¢ 
THE AMERICAN || CRAYON COMPANY 
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They f) rWSTUTUTE 


Professional School. Fine 
trial and Advertising Arts. 
oration. Dress Design. 


Arts, Painting, Sculpture. 
Fashion Drawing. Interior Dec- 
War Courses: Occupational Crafts, 
Map Making, Drafting. Teacher Training. Degree and Di 
jloma Courses. 65th year. Catalog. 

ichigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Box 999 


Indus- 


IMlinois. 





LEARN CARTOONING! 


For those wishing practical, personal 
instruction in this branch of the arts 
by an experienced cartoonist, | offer a 
home study course recommended by 
America’s foremost cartoonist. A _ postal 
card brings full details. 


DORMAN H. SMITH * Sor Ratoct 


San Rafael. 





Calif. 





CLEVELAND 
SCHOOL OF ART 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Day. evening, Saturday, Summer Training in all 
branches of Fine & Applied Arts *® Wartime Courses 
z Camouflage 4 Courses co-ordinated with Western 
Reserve Universit 
Write for illustrated Catalog . Established 1882 





Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 
Professional training in sculpture, illustration, 
and mural painting. Also, coordinated course 
with U. of Pa., B.F.A., M.F.A. degrees. Many 
scholarships and prizes. Distinguished faculty. 
Dorothy A Jones, Acting Curator. Catalog B. 
| Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


MOORE 











School of Design for Women 
99th Year. Design, illustration, 
terior decoration, fashion arts, 


in- 
fine 


arts, advertising, teacher training. 
INSTITUTE B.F.A. in all courses. Photography, 
puppetry, jewelry, pottery, engin- 
eering, drafting. Residences. Oldest 


school of art applied to industry. 
CATALOG. Broad and Master Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





oF ART ; 
PHOENIX arr institute 


Train for today’s opportunities for careers in advertis- 
ing art, story illustration, fashion drawing, painting— 
for wartime and peacetime needs. Also instruction in 
color, perspective, anatomy, composition, airbrush and 
industrial illustration, Day, Evening, Saturday classes. 
Important fall speedup program under prominent 
artists. Enroll now for Fall Term Sept. 13. Catalog |. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17 Mu. 6-9353 


CENTRAL PARK SCHOOL OF ART 


Fashion Illustration Christina Schmuck 
New York's outstanding fashion instructor 
Co-author ‘‘Fashion Iilustration’’ 


COM.-ART & ILLUSTRATION. LIFE. PORTRAIT. 
COLOR COURSE & LANDSCAPE 


Anatomy Lectures—Helen Lorenz 
Children’s Class - Sonja Viborg 


ARTHUR BLACK, Dir. 


58 West 57th St. CO 5-8708 











Cat-B. 


_ ISLAND 


One of the country’s outstand- 


ing art education centers. Fashion 
and interior design, mechanical, 
industrial, advertising design; 
fine and applied arts; textile en- 
gineering, mfrg. design. Superbly 


equipped—i!2 bidgs., including 

textile plant, machine shops, 

Confers studios, dormitories, laboratories, 
A. and ®&e- Cultural and social activi- 
‘ ties. Coed. Catalog. College 


Street, Providence 3, R 


OUR BIGGEST ART PROBLEM from page 25 





arbitrary, but as many-sided a spa- 
tial consideration as was the group- 
ing of buildings and the formation of 
the Cathedral itself. 

“So did the mediaeval builder de- 
sign his town into narrow and 
shadowy enclosures of delightful in- 
timacy and of ample _ protection. 
Dwelling in the depths of these en- 
closures, the mediaeval mind strove 
upward—just as did the masonry 
masses of the town—seeking heavenly 
light, and protection.” 

End of quotation 

From the study of “The Mediaeval 
Case” of which the above is a brief 
fragment, Mr. Saarinen leads the 
reader into discussions of presentday 
problems of our cities. These prob- 
lems are both vast and complicated. 


They involve social, economic and 
legislative considerations as well as 
cultural aspirations. Mr. Saarinen 


reveals these problems in all their 
intricacy and although some of them 
seem insurmountable he sees reason- 
able solutions provided there is ade- 
quate leadership supported by genuine 
understanding and desire on the part 
of the people themselves. As he says 
in a concluding paragraph: “When 
we speak of town-design, we must 
conceive the driving power behind this 
design in collective understanding. It 
is true, of course, that the general 
pattern of the basic lay-out is likely 
to be the work of a leading mind— 
and such is frequently the case. But 
the more the general pattern evolves 
and branches out into its various 
ramifications, the more planning re- 
sults will bear the marks of collective 
collaboration of many aims and in- 
clinations. Eventually, the more things 
become interwoven, the more the city’s 
formation becomes the mirror of the 
aims and inclinations of the town 
people themselves. Also: ‘Show me 
your city and I will tell you what are 
the cultural aims of its Population.’ 








Have you received your copy of our free 
catalog of 300 art and craft books? If not, 
write for it. 


AMERICAN ARTIST 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
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PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture Art Education 
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GRAND CENTRAL 
yp SCHOOL OF ART 


ait ° Life e Jater Color 
Design e¢ Illus Ph. itior 
Advertising e¢ Anatomy - Fashions 
Industrial Visual Aids 
und Evening, ¢ lso Saturday Adult and 
Ci ~ rven’s Classes. Register now for 
all Term. Catalog on request. 
7054 — Central Terminal MU. 9-543 
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Learn to Market Your Craft Produc 


Professional Courses in skilled crafts. Jewelry, siiy, 
smithing, pottery and ceramic sculpture, wood 
weaving, bookbinding, illumination, 
niques, etc. Graduates’ workshop and sa 
Day. Eve., and a classes; 
nd for catalogue 


THE MASTER'S SCHOOL 


SKILLED CRAFTS TAUGHT BY MASTER CRAFIOown 








a 
a 
*% ARCHITECTURE * PAINTING 

%* DRAMA % SCULPTURE 
Professional courses leading to Certificates ang 
Bachelors or Masters degrees. An accelerated prograg 
in continuous session Men and | m4 ymen. Terms be 
gin in July, November and Ma For informatiog 


address the Dean 
SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


and catalogue 





decorating tee 


flexible scheduy 
R. A. PEARCE, $15 Boylston St., Boston, May, 





PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 


Personal 


BRACKMAN 


Fall and winter classes in New York City 
Beginning Oct. Ist. For information write to 


NOANK, CONNECTICUT 


Instruction by 











460 PARK AVE. 


a 


=! FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF 
PROFESSIONAL ARTS 


Poster and Commercial Art to further the war effort. Fashin 
General Design bast 
Illustration, 
and Cultural subjects to prepare young people for peacetin 
Send for catalog A.A. Saturday classes for teach 


Design to meet W.P.B. 
on priority regulations. 


requirements. 
Included are Painting, 
oursuits. 
and laymen. 

Jamesine M. Franklin, Pres. 
(Pent House) NEW YORK, N.Y. 








Portrait Painting 
BESSIE POTTER VONNOH 


Sculpture 
Annual Summer Classes, June through September 
Elizabethtown, New York In The Adirondacks 














ART CAREER ‘SCHON 


WEEK COURSES: INDUSTRI 
‘SRODUCTION DRAWING & ree 
RETOUCHING - MAP DRA 
FASHION ADVERTISING ART - 

ILLUSTRATION - PAINTING 














ualify now for a successf 
wea 4 yg Ns Graduates. "in ‘constant demas 
38 Studios 90 Instructors 57th Year 7th —_— . Fall term bonis Sart 
Catalogue upon request MISS ALBERTA T. EL LISON, i 
James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, New York Studio 2006, 175 Fifth Ave., 
—~ fo a ——— — a 
cae acne an 
instructors FRANK MECHAU—in charge; Hugo Robus, Harry Carnohan, 
Peppino Mangravite, Hans Alexander Mueller, Henry Meloy, 
Ettore Salvatore, Ervine Mezl, Paul Reiman, Melvin Loos. 
classes SCULPTURE - DRAWING - PAINTING - WOOD ENGRAVING 
- ETCHING - LITHOGRAPHY - COMMERCIAL AND 
GRAPHIC ARTS. 
registration WINTER SESSION—September 23rd to September 29th, 1943. 
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ML 2 MEN WANTED _ TRENTON, New Jersey: at the 
.T School of Industrial Arts, represenca- C R AN B 
E S A L E S M A N tives of different cultural agencies in J f 
the community, together with Eastern 
sTO R Arts members, discussed and furthered AC A D E M ¥ O F AR T 
AND plans for a Community Arts Center y the State of Michigan as an Institution 
and for Trenton. Mr. Vaughan contrib- / guar Limba privileged to Grant Degrees 
SH | P P | N C Cc L p R K uted much to the conference. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: a meeting To 260 LONE PINE ROAD 
FOR Stimulate Thinking and Action in BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 
Furthering Art Education in War- 
‘ m time. A tea, exhibit and discussion. 1943-1944 ACADEMIC YEAR 
A tist and Drafti n Miss Ethel Bray, Director of Art in September 8, 1943 - May 20, 1944 
r g Washington was chairman. ? c 
It is estimated that over 1500 at- Architecture Ceramics 
S u p p i y S t 0 re tended these meetings. Undoubtedly, ° sn a 
there were many other meetings in History Painting 
our territory which were unreported. W : 
EXPERIENCED PREFERRED (The secretary would be very glad to eaving Sculpture 
receive such reports either of last —Under Internationally Known Instructors— 
LEWIS ARTIST SUPPLY C0 year’s metings or of future meetings 
i as they are definitely planned or as See are ray hr less Mena oon 
they occur). seventeen-week term. Boarding tuition $460 
6408 WOODWARD - DETROIT 3UT RIGHT NOW — your secretary Day Student tuition $160. Catalogue will be 
would greatly appreciate your telling sent on request. Address all communications 
oe him what you think about having a to the Executive Secretary at the Academy. 
¥ . convention in 1944. What suggestions —— 
EARN do you have for our Association? | 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION Please write now so that your ideas 
may be considered at our fall Coun- s T U 1) | 0 
a : cil meeting which is to be held soon. N 
ORGANIZE ‘ Your secretary will also appreciate 
receiving specific items and sugges- ¥ ¥ ¥ 
. A GROUP tions for a new NEWS LETTER S E ( A E T S 
which he will issue to each member as 
y “a ceeypomeaponnggs soon as he receives sufficient new by Taubes 
at these special group rates. you news. | 
send us a group of 5 subscribers you ’ 
Pa can earn a one-year subscription. Or- | ADVENTURE from page © SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION PRICES 
poe 8 oe of 10 and you'll earn | tion and do not have an intimate Thic sienificant vel 4 in 
_ an a two-year subscription. | acquaintance with Gruger’s work you 8 a aa eee pases 
i THE NEW GROUP RATES will discover things which modern June issue, will go on sale on October 15th 
F a) 5 to 9 subscriptions, $2.25 each te wage pre thenienai a —_ at $3.50 per copy. Send your remittance be- 
RTS 10 to 24 ” $2.00 ” orming to porary tasnion. fore that date and you may have it at the 
' 25 to 49 . $1.75 * | Everett Henry, well-known adver- blicati : £ $3.00. Deliv it 
te to is 1 0” j tising artist will be presented in Octo- Pe PRS eS ee 
ustratiog 50 or over $ ) t ber. His work is usually seen in the shortly after October 15th. Circular on re- 
ay Terms:—Group subscriptions must come to | Art Directors Club exhibitions and is quest. 
hg on gee = gag pen | meet reas rod . splendid design 
RK, N.Y. commissions allowed. Foreign  subscrip- | and its technical charm. 
—s —. each $1.00 extra; Canadian, 50c | Amateurs will be glad to learn that READY OCTOBER 15th 
—_—— =? | The Amateur Page has grown to two 
ban: AMERICAN ARTIST | pages and will thus be able to serve AMERICAN ARTIST 
their needs more completely. Some- | 
Us 330 West 42nd St., New York | | thing on pencil drawing in October | 330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
a ————— | will be especially interesting to them 
NOHI|, 
ptember 
ondacks SCHOLASTIC 
*) e 
|) | and now CARTOONING is share of SCHOUSTIC 
Dus 
beavis ; 
1M For fifteen consecutive years, we have been 
and, sponsoring Scholastic Awards in free-hand “Can Oe 
day : < . : ; 
ne and mechanical drawing. Now, in this anni- 
MG versary year, we announce the addition of a 
_ cartoon division in three sections. 
Teachers .. . Students . . . send today for the 
Y pamphlet describing how students of junior H | ( » ( » | iy ~ 
high and high schools may compete for PUD - i 
phan, | . I t 
leloy, | thirty cash prizes, thirty gifts, and many AY Ae de A 
/ING scholarships ... in the three fields of free- | 
AND hand drawing, mechanical drawing, and 271 NINTH STREEI 
a cartooning. BROOKLYN 15, N.Y i 
1943. 
\ 
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EIGHT BOOKS IN ONE! 
A Library of Usable 


Facts to Save You 
Days of Research 
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! Shes FASHION 


By Elizabeth Burris-Meyer 


So comprehensive, so detailed, so crammed with 
facts on fashions, fabrics, furniture, jewelry and 


related fields from the early Pharoahs right up 
to the present that it will amaze you! THIS 1S 
FASHION solves all your research problems. Here 
is everything you want to know about any period, 
any style, any whim of fashion, designers, person- 
alities of various periods, their clothes, accessories, 
coiffures, etc., presented against their historical 
backgrounds and arranged chronologically for 
split-second reference. Nothing like it has ever 
appeared before between the covers of one book! 
Complete with authentic color swatches, numerous 
illustrations, blank pages for your own notes and 
“trash,” exhaustive index and bibliography. 409 
pp. You must see it to really appreciate it! 


Examine it FREE! 


;eaeaeeme: Mai] This Coupon Today ==ss2#en 


A.A, 
HARPER, 4% East 33rd Street, N. Y. 16 


Send me THIS IS FASHION by Elizabeth 
Burris-Meyer for 5 days’ free examination. 
At the end of that time I will either return 
book or remit $6.00 plus postage in full pay- 


ment. [} Check here if you enclose payment, 
thus saving postage. Same return privilege. 
er Sen Cee ae a ee 
Address 
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Jeeps and Jests. By Bruce Bairnsfather, G. P. Put- 
et TF a 21 


| 


nam ' w York. ¥) 


With the creation of “Old Bill,” and his 
“better “ole” during World War I, Bruce 
Bairnsfather, the English cartoonist, be- 
came an international celebrity. 

With the arrival of the A.E.F. in Ireland in 
1942, Bruce Bairnsfather was recalled to 
service with his pencil, and appointed offi- 
cial cartoonist. Jeeps and Jests, a collection 
of more than 150 cartoons, is a humorous 





Art Books of all Publishers 


Anatomy Layout Penmanship 

Drawing Lettering Photography 

Costume Painting Sculpture 

Art Catalogue Free. We Buy Old Art 
Books 


MARMOR BOOK & ART SHOP 
77 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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How to draw 
_. HORSES 
\\ Walter I Foster 


Ve 
Do you have a difficult time 
drawing horses? This book 
will Zive you the ‘know-how’ 
See it at your dealers or 
send $§°° to 


BOX 456 - LAGUNA BEACH. CALIF 


36 






BOOKS 


record of American boys in Ireland and 


Africa that is bound to be popular. 
Paragraphs on Printing. 


In the field of American typography, it is 
doubtful if any book has been awaited with 


as much anticipation as the recently pub- 
lished “Paragraphs on Printing” by that 
eminent book designer, Bruce Rogers! And 
for good reason. For many years, books 


designed by Mr. Rogers have been collected 
as much for his distinguished part in them 
as for their contents. The present volume 
therefore will be a collector’s item on two 
counts. 

The insistence of his many friends, and 
that of Mr. Frederick G. Rudge in particu- 
lar, must be given credit for bringing this 
fine book into being. It is a collection of 
sage observations on many aspects of the 
book designer’s problem clearly set forth 
in a straight forward language that is a 
relief to read. But this is not all. Inter- 
spersed throughout the book are specimen 
pages selected from Mr. Rogers’ prodigious 
output which both inspire and instruct. Gen- 
erous footnotes by the author and his col- 
laborator, James Hendrickson, add much 
to the wealth of vital documentation. 

So much has previously been written on 
this fascinating subject that is complicated 
and minute, it is refreshing to have stated 
for us a few “hitching posts” which carry 
great authority because of their ideality 
and uncommon sense. We quote but three 
excerpts lifted at random, but they illus- 
trate the point—“‘One of the most essential 
requirements for a successful book designer 
is that he should be a book lover.” “The 
first requisite in all book design is order- 
liness.” “Paper is one of the finest prod- 
ucts man has ever invented.” 

It almost goes without saying that the 
things “Paragraphs on Printing” say about 
book design it ably presents in fact in its 
own covers. In the first place, it is an ad- 
mirable piece of printing—inviting to read 
and handsome to look at! The press work 
has that perfection that seems to be the 
despair of the average printer—who, hav- 
ing all the mechanics necessary to do good 
work, frequently fails because he lacks the 
love of his calling. 

All the other details of design and manu- 
facture so disarming on casual inspection, 
impress and impress as we carefully re- 
examine this book. Nothing has been left 
to chance, and yet there is a charm and in- 
formality about the whole which could only 
be the by-product of a subtle hand. 

What was intended to be, and is, a monu- 
ment to the experience and art of Mr. 
Rogers is, happily, an equal and fitting me- 
morial to the honor of William Edwin 
Rudge, master of printing, to whom the 
author has dedicated his book. 





N.K. 
Art Education and the War. & 1 of Pu at 
Teachers College. Colum! University, New York 
$).25 
A collection of eight, short, but compre- 
hensive articles dealing with vital problems 
which the war has brought into sharp focus. 
The authors are all art educators. 


Current and out-of-print 


Books on Fine and Applied Art 


Layout Lettering 
Sculpture 


Costume 


Penmanship 


Painting 
Theatre 


Drawing 
Anatomy 


i—¢ i e Free 


PAUL A. STRUCK St2, ‘suneteny “x 
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Santos, The Religious Folk Art of New Mai Vol. 


Ipar Breit 
ngs. $4.00 conte 


This beautiful and well written book & 
with a phase of our colonial art which y 
people interested in Americana may 
entirely overlooked. It is a valuable 
tribution to a little publicized art 
should take its place in our cultural 
heritance along with the more famj 
crafts of the thirteen colonies. 

The author has provided chapters deg) 
with a thorough-going historical 
ground, a description of the technics 
ployed, the religious significance 









We 


finally, sixty-four carefully selected phg 4 bri 
graphs of all types of santos with erifg 16 co 
and explanatory notes. Origt 


The Santos are representations of saj 
or holy persons, either presented as seq 
ture in the round (a bulto) or as painti 
or low relief panels (a retablo), Tg The 
images were produced in great number Ff 
New Mexico from the end of the Seq 
teenth Century to the middle of the Ny 
teenth. 

At first, the Franciscan Fathers ¢ 
with the problem of supplying a p 
saint (in the form of a santo) for 
adobe house and finding the import su 
from old Mexico difficult to obtain, tu 
to the most artistic among their own y 
ber and assigned them the task. 
the hard working friars could not 
duce enough. In turn, the laity was gi 
the rudimentary instruction necessary, 
of which grew the craft of making sap 
among the common people. Some of 4 
more proficient became professional sp ™¢, 
teros and traveled from place to place ¢ prod 
our itinerant portrait painters had dop $2.50 
The majority, however, made their o 
santos aS an expression of faith and @ 
votion to their religion. 

As a specimen of book art, it is co 
mendable in every feature. The simple \ The 
effective red binding, its beautiful dou) 7™ 
spread title page, the faultless letterpre volu: 
by the Marchbanks Press, and the full-py 10 x 
illustrations produced by gravure, all atte 
to its excellence. The Taylor Museum 
published a book that reflects credit on 
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directors. It is also a splendid exam} 4. 
of the sterling taste of its designer, 0s fo 
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BOOKS — There is a suitable book 
for every person and every occasion. 
Solve your gift problems with BOOKS 
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OIL PAINTING | © 
tica 
duc 
. 1s t 
By Frederic Taubes | i: 
trac 
buy 
A discussion of traditional oil tec 
niques for use by the contemporaty 
painter, including preparation of tht It 
canvas; oils, varnishes and siccativés\> can 


grinding colors; painting tools; under }, 
egg tempera; varnishimy 


; . PP 
and cleaning, etc. With many illue le 
9% Tat 


painting; 


trations. 


Dodd, Mead & Compati a 
432 FOURTH AVE., N. Y., Mf jo 
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4 6 color plates, many other illustrations. 


10 x 13. 


Art Book + Guide. 


All Books Post- 
paid in the U.S.A, 


A Retail Booklist Published Monthly Excepting July and August 
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Reduced ! 


DERAIN 
By Malcolm Vaughan 


‘liant monograph on the famous French master. 
A brillian a 


Originally $3.50. Now $2.25. 
VLAMINCK 
By Klaus G. Perls 


The life and art of the great French modern 
painter. 16 color plates, many other illustrations. 
10x 13. Originally $3.50. Now $2.25. 


VARNUM POOR 
By Peyton Boswell, Jr. 

Authoritative monograph on the important American 
painter. 16 color plates, many other illustrations. 
10x 13. Originally $3.50. Now $2.25. 

WALDO PEIRCE 

By Margit Varga 
Biography and critical survey of the notable con- 
temporary American painter. 16 color plates, many 
other illustrations.. Originally $3.50. Now $2.25. 
DEGAS 
By Camille Mauclair 


The new revised edition of this famous standard 
work. 16 full color plates, 58 black and white re- 
roductions. 10 x 13. Originally $4.00. Now 
2.50. 
FRENCH PAINTING OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 
By S. Rocheblave 

The art of Corot, Delacroix, Daumier, Manet, Millet, 


Renoir, Cezanne, and _ other 
in an authoritative and beautiful 


Toulouse-Lautrec, 
French masters, 


volume. 16 full color plates, 72 monochromes. 
10x 13. Originally $4.00. Now $2.50. 
GOYA 
By Jose Guidol 
An authoritative work on the life and art of the 
great Spanish master with beautiful and correct 
reproductions of his famous masterpieces. 16 full 


color plates, many black and white reproductions. 
Originally $4.00. Now $2.50. 


Selected ! 


RARE HOOKED RUGS 

By William Winthrop Kent 
This noted authority has here given us another fine 
collection of photographs of hooked rugs—dozens of 
them—beautifully reproduced, not a few of them in 
color. The examples include all types—Primitive, 
Floral (Natural and Conventional), Floral Geo- 
metrical, Geometrical, Animal Life, Still Life, Nau- 
tical, Landscape, etc., not to mention modern repro- 
ductions and suggestive designs. An adequate text 
is also provided. The advice on how to care for 
hooked rugs should be much appreciated. An at- 
tractive, well printed volume, which is an excellent 


buy at its reduced price. Formerly $6.50, now $3.50. 


KEENE CEMENT CRAFT 
By O. Arnold Radtke 


It is amazing what interesting and attractive objects 
tan be made through the use of Keene Cement, a 
material which is everywhere available at low cost. 
In this book the author shows how Keene Cement 
can be fashioned into small projects of marble-like 
appearance. By means of working drawings and 


Photographs, the step-by-step instructions are illus- 
trated. $2.00. a 
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FIGURE DRAWING FOR 
ALL IT’S WORTH 


By Andrew Loomis 


In this volume all the fundamentals, 
esthetic as well as practical, of com- 
mercial work have been gathered 
into one book. The chapters on 
anatomy, planes and lighting, draw- 
ing from living models, the figure in 
action, and costume, among others, 
give the artist a firm understanding 
of the scienee of his trade. 

At various appropriate stages in 
the book, Mr. Loomis has inserted 
typical problems—exactly the kind 
of assignment that an artist expects 
to receive from an advertising 
agency. These exercises, specific and 
practical, give the student evn- 
fidence in his ability to handle real 
jobs and provide him with an in- 
dispensable portfolio of samples. 
The author’s suggestions on work- 
ing from models, using photographs, 
maintaining a subject file, and in 
general organizing a studio for good 
and profitable work, present to the 
reader experience wh'ch most ar- 
tists have had to learn by long trial 
and error methods. $3.95. 























HANDS AT WORK 
By Emmy Zweybruck 


We highly recommend this book of simple decora- 
tive design projects and applications for house- 
wives, students. occupational therapists, schools, 
recreational groups and amateur and professional 
artists and craftsmen. Handsomely printed. Many 
illustrations in black and white and color. $2.00. 


MODERNISTIC CHIP CARVING 
By Vic Mankin 


A brief treatise on chip carving done with a skew 


chisel, rather than knives. Don’t let the word 
*‘Modernistic” frighten you: methods and results 
are sane and conservative. $1.75. 


UNDERSTANDING THE ARTS 
By Helen Gardner 


Offers an adventure that should help the reader to 
appreciate art forms; to become more observant; 
and thus to lay a basis for sound judgment and 
open up a world that will enrich his life immeasur- 
ably. Discusses buildings, city-planning, sculpture, 
2.50. 


painting, bookmaking, weaving, pottery, etc. 








WE WILL GLADLY FILL YOUR ORDER, AT LIST PRICE, FOR ANY CURRENT ART BOOK 


Please Note! 


Recent Price Changes 
THE OUTLINE OF ART, by Sir William Orpen, 
from $2.95 to $3.95. 
ANYONE CAN DRAW, by Arthur Zaidenberg, 
from $2.50 to $2.95. 
THE DRAWINGS OF HEINRICH KLEY, by 
Arthur Millier, from $3.95 to $4.75. 
THE HUMAN FIGURE, by John H. Vanderpoel, 
from $2.50 to $3.00. 
HOW TO MAKE IT BOOK OF CRAFTS, by 
Curtiss Sprague, from $3.00 to $3.50. 
NEW IDEAS IN WOODCRAFT,. by John T. 
Lemos, from $2.00 to $2.50. 
THE BINDING OF BOOKS, by Perry and Saab, 
from $2.00 to $2.25. 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF COLOR, 
by B. E. Snow and H. B. Froehlich, from $3.00 to 
$3.50. 





New! 


THE CITY 
By Eliel Saarinen 


Among the pressing problems of the post-war world, 
one of the most vital will be the rebuilding of the 
ruined cities and towns of the war-torn lands. Our 
own land, too, has grown topsy-like, and is in sore 
need of intelligent rebuilding and sane planning for 
future growth. 

In all this, Saarinen’s new book is bound to wield 
a powerful influence. No man is more able than 
this practical idealist to point the way to a better 
world through better planning of the city, the. town 
and the home. $3.50. 


CREATIVE ART CRAFTS 
By Pedro de Lemos 


Gathered in this one book are illustrations and in- 
structions on three different crafts: Paper Craft, 
Toy Craft, and Relief Craft. (Relief Craft includes 
wood craft, leather craft, gesso craft, and metal 
craft.) Each chapter might well be a book by 
itself. Of its 88 pages there are only 6 pages of 
text—all the rest are illustrations showing instruc- 
tions, how-to-do-it directions, and examples of some 
of the simplest and easiest-to-make projects. 82 
pages of illustrations and directions—43 illustrations 
in full color. $3.75, 


ACCORDING TO DOYLE 


By Jerry Doyle, with text by Charles Fisher 
Contains a selection of 55 of Mr. Doyle’s cartoons 
relating to World War II, which have appeared 
during the past ten years. A book of considerable 
impact, a survey of the events leading to the present 
conflict, and an able defense of the liberal mind. 
$2.00 


EUROPEAN DRAWINGS 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


A portfolio of 67 collotype reproductions of out- 
standing drawings in the collections of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art—at well below cost. Twenty- 
nine artists are represented: Flemish, Dutch, Ger- 


man, Spanish, French and British; among them, 
Rembrandt, Diirer, Daumier, Goya, Blake, Ingres 
and Degas. In as many cases as possible, the size 


of the original drawing, its tone and the color of 
the ink, chalk, or pencil used, has been copied 
faithfully. The reproductions are on paper about 
10 x 14 inches. $6.00. 


THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART— 
THE FIRST TEN YEARS 


By A. Conger Goodyear 


A. Conger Goodyear was the Museum’s first presi- 
dent. He tells in this volume the story of the early 
years of this institution, which has become a tre- 
mendous influence in the education of America in 
so-called Modern Art. 160 pages. 9 four-color 
reproductions. $3.00. 
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Prices subject to change without notice . .. Write today 
for our free catalog of hundreds of art and craft books. 
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WATSON - GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


If any book proves disappointing, return it to us in its 
original condition within 7 days for exchange or refund. 











Publishers of American Artist 





330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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CLEAN ERASURE that leaves no “ghost lines’ ”” 


CHECK THEM ALL? THEN GET THEM ALL,IN 


EAGLE “CHEMI-SEALED™ 
al PRT 

FREE TEST SAMPLE! ee 

Just write us, naming this maga- 

zine and your regular pencil . 

dealer, and we will send you a 

TURQUOISE pencil or lead, 


w Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. DRAWING PENCILS AND LEADS 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 EAST 13th ST., NEW YORK @ EAGLE PENCIL CO. OF CANADA, LTD, TORONTO | 





